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Art.1—HISTORY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION: 


Abstracted from the German of Olshausen. 





By SAMUEL OSGOOD. 





PART I-——SECTION FOURTH. TRANSACTIONS BEFORE PILATE. 


(Matt. 27, 1—31. Mark 15, 1—20. Luke 23, 1—25. John 18, 28—19, 16. 


The Sanhedrim was still in session on the night of the ar- 
rest of Jesus, when as the morning drew near, the tribunal con- 
demned him to death, and therefore led him to Pilate, since 
the right over life and death was taken away from the Jews. 
Here now (Matt. 27, 3—10) Matthew introduces the history 
of the unhappy Judas, who forms the sgconp FicuRE in the 
sublime picture of the Passion History. We here bring to- 
gether all that refers to him and his spiritual condition. 

Jupas. We first consider his external history. When 
Judas had reached the result of his treachery, he shuddered at 
it, and stung by remorse, brought the silver to the chief priests. 
His repentance sprang from the consciousness of having be- 
trayed an innocent man, such as he knew Christ to be. ith 
the coldness of iron, the hypocritical Pharisees repulse the un- 
happy being, and lay all the guilt upon him, and declare them- 
selves innocent of the deed, although they were in the highest 
degree culpable. Driven to despair by these comfortless words, 
he threw down the money and went and hanged himself. 

The passage in Matthew, in which Judas is said to have 
hanged himself, seems to ee ne Acts I. 18, in which he is 
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said to have fallen headlong, and burst asunder in the midst, 
and his bowels to have gushed out. The contradiction van- 
ishes, by supposing that in hanging himself, he fell with such 
violence as to tear open his bowels. 

After Judas had cast away the silver, the Priests give a fresh 
example of their hypocrisy. Since it was the price of blood, 
they would not place the money in the treasury of the Tem. 
ple, lest they should defile themselves, but they did not come to 
a consciousness of their sins, in having condemned the inno- 
cent. They bought a field to bury strangers in. 

A few words more upon the personal character of Judas. 
The question immediately presents itself: upon what ground 
did our Lord call Judas into his company? Was it not solely 
by this call, that the terrible sin by which he fell, was made 
possible? The obvious answer, that Jesus was mistaken in 
his choice, is to be rejected, because. it contradicts what is ex- 
pressly declared of the knowledge of our Lord. He, who 
knew what was in man, knew what was in Judas, and that he 
must betray him. We must therefore examine more deeply 
into the question. It is none the better for men, if the evil 
that is in the germ within them, never reaches its actual de- 
velopment ; had Judas not actually betrayed Jesus, this would 
have made no difference in his real character. And the com- 
pany of Christ might have been made a means of destroying 
the seeds of evil in his heart; in this respect, he is situated 
precisely like all others, to whom abundant spiritual aids are 
offered, which they do not make use of. . It may be said, that 
it would have been better for him not to have attained these 
means, but we must remember that without them, all possibili- 
ty of help would have been taken away. Yet there is another 
difficulty, for Judas appears to constitute a case by himself, in- 
asmuch as he lay under a necessity of doing the impious deed. 
According to prophecy, Jesus was to be put to death, and on 
his death the salvation of the world was grounded; it there- 
fore appears, as if some one must betray him, and as if Judas 
therefore had only the misfortune to be obliged to perform this 
part, but that the guilt was not his. This observation leads 
us to the oft-repeated consideration of the connection between 
liberty and necessity. In Matt. 26, 24, the Savior speaks of 
the necessity of his death, but yet lays the whole blame upon 
Judas, or in other words, declares that he had acted freely. 

e can arrive at no new discoveries by perplexing ourselves 
upon this subject; the human mind always comes to the oft- 
repeated conclusion, that in God all things are necessary, in 
man all is free, and that accordingly the knowledge of God of 
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the development and actions of man, is but the necessar 
knowledge of them as free beings. The sime difficulty that 
meets us in the case of Judas, occurs in considering every sin- 
ful life ; and therefore the history of Judas is not in this respect 
peculiar. If we maintain in reference to him, that his election 
was not accidental, but that Jesus according to his deep knowl- 
edge of their inner natures, made choice of the twelve; then it 
is clear, that he could not exclude Judas. Since his high call 
placed him in a situation which gave him a possibility of salva- 
tion, on the other hand, there was another possibility given, 
which by his own free will was made a reality, so that he re- 
fused the proffered aid, and threw himself into the gulf of per- 
dition. 

If we look at the gradual development of his sinful life, we 
find the Scripture assigns as his great besetting sin—avarice. 
This sin is called by Paul the root of all evil. We easily see 
what is meant by this, if we consider that the nature of ava- 
rice is nothing else than the most selfish covetousness; con- 
sidered as heaping up outward goods, it appears only in its 
coarsest form; spiritually considered, it is that sinful disposi- 


tion, that seeks to appropriate all things to self. Doubtless all 


the activity of Judas on account of the kingdom of God, rested 
on the hope of his obtaining something great in it. Vain 


wishes of various kinds undoubtedly appeared in the heads of 
the other disciples, but their Hearts were filled with a love, far 
other than for themselves. The plan of Judas was developed 
no doubt at first gradually. The little acts of treachery in 
which he allowed himself, and after which, he still kept the 
company of the Holy One, without making amends and con- 
fessing his sin, hardened his heart gradually, and brought him 
within the influence of the power of darkness. When now 
the hour came, in which this had full sway, and poured hellish 
thoughts into his heart, then the power of resistance failed ; 
the pieces of silver which the priests offered him, dazzled his 
perverted sense. Long, perchance, the better part may have 
struggled within him with these devilish thoughts, but the 
chains of darkness had already bound him—he submitted. 
The tragic end of the unfortunate disciple, and the rise of peni- 
tence upon view of the consequences of his deed, has in mo- 
dern times induced many to extenuate his guilt, and to ascribe 
to him this or that milder motive for the deed. Such attempts, 
seen from one side, certainly manifest the kind disposition, 
which strives to palliate our brother’s sins; but when viewed 
on the other side, they appear manifestations, and not the only 
instances, of a deficient moral sense, and of a reluctance to 
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look the whole magnitude of sinful conduct full in the face, 
because the root of the same may be found in our own bosoms. 
Mild charity of judgment united with that full power of truth, 
which expresses itself boldly, and calls evil evil, is found only 
among those faithful hearts who have learned to recognize sin 
in all its magnitude, and to overcome it by the Savior’s aid. 
Had true repentance been aroused in Judas, he would have 
pronounced sentence against himself, and called his offence, as 
it truly was, a fearful, devilish deed, which could have been 
only the fruit of a whole life of sin. His weak regret was 
merely fright at the consequences of his crime, and nothing 
but despair could result from it. If we adhere to this strictly 
moral view of the conduct of Judas, we must attribute to it an 
uncommon character. Regret for the deed, although it is a 
fearful proof of his infidelity, shows clearly, that his nobler 
self was not wholly dead. And his self-murder, that new sin, 
produced by the first, proves him different from that brutal 
class of beings, who can be satisfied with the quiet enjoyment 
of what they have stolen. Common men become little villains, 
when they resign themselves to the power of darkness; great 
characters become great villains, when they allow sin to pre- 
vail over them. Although it may be thought, that Judas 
brought up in his mind many excuses for his treachery, that 
his vanity had been wounded by the rebuke of Jesus, that his 
grasping soul desired a speedier manifestation of the kingdom 
of God, and that he was persuaded, that by the delivering of 
Jesus into the hands of the enemy, this event would be hasten- 
ed, and the Savior freed by a miracle: his crime is not essen- 
tially altered by such considerations. It takes its terrible cha- 
racter, not from the outward action, but from the inward dispo- 
sition, which was the root from which it grew. This disposition 
consisted in alienation from God, want of faith and love, inordi- 
nate attachment to the world and to self; this one sin became 
the mother of others, and his end was, that he went to his own 
place. (Acts I. 25.) Could we suppose, that Peter in his fiery, 
self-willed nature, had come to the opinion, that by delivering 
Christ into the enemy’s hand, he might force him to reveal his 
majesty; could we suppose this, we must stil] allow, that not- 
withstanding the outward resemblance, there would be an es- 
pecial difference between the inward character of his conduct 
and that of Judas. Since, supposing it had been so, what 
would Peter’s feelings have been had the ‘Savior been con- 
demned, as after the treachery of Judas? Unutterable sorrow 
would have seized him; but because all his perversities had 
been well and sincerely meant, he would not have lost faith in 
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Divine Love; his sin would not have led him to a comfortless 
despair, but to true and faithful repentance, and so his deed 
would not have been made the mother of new disobedience, 
but a source of thorough regeneration. 

Prater. We are now on a position where we can take a 
deeper view of the character of Pilate. We consider him as 
the third important figure in the picture of the last hours of 
Jesus. We turn from Peter the weak, and Judas the fallen 
believer, to the public opposers of our Lord, and find in Pilate 
a man of the world, who is not devoid of sensibility to divine 
impressions, (of which the Pharisees show no symptoms,) but 
sunk in the scepticism of the higher class of society of that age. 
He is so bound down by worldly considerations of all kinds, as 
to sacrifice his conscience to the circumstances, which were 
his God. Pontius Pilate’ was the fifth Procurator of Judea, 
the successor of Valerius Gratus. In the thirteenth year of 
Tiberius, he attained his dignity. The Procurator of Judea 
was subordinate to the Proconsul of Syria, who resided in Ce- 
sarea. According to Josephus, Pilate must have exercised 
much oppression and cruelty against the Jews. He may have 
been induced to this, by the frequent disturbances of the peo- 
ple and by the fear of Tiberius. Partly too, because it was 
the prevalent custom of the Roman dignitaries to indulge them- 
selves in all manner of. extortions, in the Provinces. He was 
susceptible to the influences of the Divinity; he believed in 
Christ, even against his own will. But in part, his scepticism, 
which was so common in the nobility of his day, and in part 
his fear of man, brought on his fall. 

According to John, Pilate immediately inquires into the 
grounds of the arraignment of Jesus. He might have heard 
already many things about Jesus, (which his wife’s dream 
seems to show,) and have known that the Jews persecuted him 
on religious grounds. He therefore tells them to lead him be- 
fore the Sanhedrim and punish him according to their own 
laws. They reply by declaring, that he had been condemned 
to death by that body, but that the execution of the sentence 
did not belong to them. It has already been remarked, that 
Josephus and the Rabbins unanimously declare, that the Jews 
40 years before the destruction of Jerusalem, were deprived of 
the power of inflicting capital punishment. 

The Jews did not use the punishment of crucifixion, which 
the Romans inflicted upon great criminals who were not Ro- 
man citizens. This form of punishment then, must be con- 
sidered as the consequence of leading Jesus before the Roman 
tribunal. Had Pilate been more compliant, and. condemned 
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Jesus on religious grounds, he would probably have delivered 
him to the Jews to be stoned; but since the Jews saw them- 
selves compelled to appeal to political considerations, Pilate 
was obliged to pass judgment according to the Roman law. 
This was very important in the view of John, since a prophecy 
of Christ regarding the manner of his death, was thereby ful- 
filled, (18, 32). This a Re was not important, merely as 
the foretelling of an accidenta event, but because crucifixion 
may be regarded as a very significant symbol, and because the 
crucifixion is actually connected with the resurrection. As 
terrible as this kind of punishment is, it yet does not destroy 
or dismember the bodily organization, like stoning and other 
capital punishments. The Divine Wisdom permitted that the 
Son of God should die in this way, in order to save his holy 
body from mutilation. 

The conversation of Christ with Pilate, shows (John 18, 33) 
that at first, political affairs were not under consideration. 
The conversation related to the idea of the kingdom of the 
Messiah, from which it evidently follows, that they had ac- 
cused him only as a false Messiah. The same appears also in 
Matthew and Mark. Luke, on the contrary, introduces the 
political element in the beginning, which ought to be trans- 
ferred to the end of the trialk When Pilate saw the Lord in 
great majesty answering nothing to all the accusations, he 
wondered at such extraordinary conduct. He then caused 
Jesus to be led away from the thronging crowd into the Palace, 
and held a private conversation with him. 

We must now strive to obtain an accurate idea of the pro- 
ceedings of Pilate with Christ. The Procurator inhabited the 
old palace of Herod, a large and magnificent building. Before 
this palace stood the tribunal upon which Pilate sat, while he 
treated with the Jews. But in order to speak with Jesus alone, 
he retired several times into the palace. This, like the abode 
of Annas, had a court, in which a cohort of soldiers was sta- 
tisned. A portico, through which a door led, enclosed this to- 
wards the street. Through this the Jews dared not enter, for 
fear of defiling themselves; they therefore remained without 
around the judgment seat.- The building with the court is’ 
called by the evangelists Pretorium. 

As soon as Pilate had withdrawn into the Pretorium (pro- 
bably into the court) and had called’ Jesus to him, he asked 
whether he was the King of the Jews? Our Lord’s reply was 
another question, “askest thou this of thyself?” This leads 
us to suppose, that in the public accusation, before brought, 
the expression “ King of the Jews” had not been introduced. 
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It was therefore important to Christ, in order to know the state 
of Pilate’s mind, to understand the sense in which he used this 
expression ; whether as a Roman in the simple outward mean- 
ing of a political ruler, or according to the Jewish idea of a 
theocratical regal Messiah. Pilate hereupon openly declared 
that he was no Jew, and he could not decide upon the religious 
questions of the Jews, but that the high Priests had led him 
before the tribunal to be punished. When Jesus now saw, 
that Pilate rightly understood the state -of the circumstances, 
and no misunderstanding was to be feared, he openly declared, 
that he was king, and had a kingdom. The power of this 
kingdom, however, he describes negatively; my kingdom is not 
of this world. The truth of this struck the mind of Pilate at 
once; for Jesus had suffered himself to be arrested without 
making the least resistance to the authority of the magistracy, 
and therefore proved that he had no hostile undertakmg in 
view. Theexpression “ my kingdom is not of this world,” has 
often been regarded as limiting the kingdom of Christ to the 
inner and moral world. But the relation of the kingdom of 
Christ toward the world, is all thatis expressed: no limit is 
assigned to the extent of the kingdom of God. Considered 
only as the kingdom of truth, it mast necessarily tend to be- 
come the only and all prevailing kingdom, both inward and 
outward. 

From the idea of a kingdom, Pilate immediately conceives 
the notion of a king, and repeats the question to Jesus, whether 
he considered himself as such; to which Christ simply assent- 
ed. Many expositors, Tholuck among them, see nothing but 
mockery and scorn in this questidn of Pilate; but the serious- 
ness of our Lord’s reply seems to contradict this. ‘The whole 
of Pilate’s subsequent conduct shows, that his heart was 
touched. The character of Jesus appeared to hiin imposing; 
he at least perceived something noble and dignified in his per- 
son. The stricter definition which our Lord gives to his decla- 
ration, embraces the idea of king in its fullest and most pro- 
found signification. He places its origin above this world, 
whereby his king is designated as more than earthly. He 
now comes forward as a conqueror for truth, who forms his 
own true kingdom, or as an absent monarch, who regains pos- 
session of his kingdom. Every one who belongs to his king- 
dom, (bears ‘the truth in himself, is born of it,) hears his voice, 
and arrays himself under his banner. This expression evi- 
dently offered an opportunity to Pilate to acknowledge himself 
for a friend of truth, and a subject of him who is truth itself. 
The question may very naturally be asked, “ who in this sin- 
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ful world can be said to be of the truth?” If we compare John 
10, 14, we shall find that this expression does not denote sin- 
lessness, (since the Apostles heard the word of Christ and were 
not sinless, as the example of Peter full well shows,) but only 
susceptibility to the truth. There are unfeeling, dead hearts, 
in whom the voice of truth raises no response, and even wakes 
opposition ; there are others again, whose inmost soul resounds, 
when a tone of truth reaches them, while they feel that it 
alone can satisfy their secret aspirations. The Savior, the 
Lord and King of Truth, calls all such to himself, his will 
strives to rule unrestrained in their hearts. Pilate, as a scholar 
of the Greek Philosophy, knew very well that the Lord used 
the word truth in its highest and absolute sense, but was scep- 
tical as to the possibility of attaining to absolute truth. Like 
so many of the noblest men of that remarkable age of commo- 
tion, Pilate had fallen into scepticism ; * he had gone through the 
circle of the systems of philosophy without finding the truth. 
This despair of the Truth is expressed by the question, what is 
truth? So far from finding scorn or mockery in this expres- 
sion, we should rather consider it as the sorrowful indication 
of the desolation of his spirit. The Roman, moved, broke off 
the conversation, and he, the heathen, defended the Royal 
Messiah against the Jews, the people of God, the peculiar peo- 
ple, who breathed nothing but revenge against the Holy One 
of God. He proposed to them, that according to the custom 
of releasing a prisoner at the Feast, he should release to them 
the imprisoned Jesus, the Christ. The question here occurs, 
whether according to the account of Luke, this proposition of 
Pilate to release Jesus ought not to be placed after the sending 
him away te Herod. We speak of no formal contradiction be- 
tween Luke and John, because John does not mention the 
sending away to Herod at all; John seems to imply only, that 
the proposal in regard to freeing Jesus immediately followed 
the events we have been considering. But if we consider, 
that John narrates with far more particularity and care than 
Luke, and if we consider that the political accusations flowing 
from the first refusal of Pilate to condemn Christ, first gave 
occasion to send him away to Herod; it becomes probable, 
that the whole scene took place before the sending of Christ to 
Herod. As to the custom of releasing a prisoner on a feast 
day, it is doubtful whether it was of Roman or Jewish origin. 
According to Levy, at the Roman /ectisternia, all prisoners 
were released from bonds. In the case at hand, only one ap- 
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pears to be restored to freedom. It is therefore more likely 
that the custom was a Jewish one. It is so natural a custom, 
that it even now prevails in many states, especially among the 
Orientals. In Western Empires, the same thing takes place 
upon accessions to the throne. 

Baranpas. Together with the Saviour, another prisoner 
was now proposed for deliverance; one, who had in a tumult 
committed a murder. ‘The name of this man, of whom noth- 
ing else is known, was Barabbas. It is remarked, that three 
manuscripts and the Armenian, and one Syriac version besides, 
assign him the name Jesus. These considerations, together 
witha statement of Origen’s, make it highly probable, that Jesus 
Barabbas was the name. This father of the Church shows 
how this reading was probably lost. It was thought unfitting, 
that the murderer should bear the holy name Jesus, and there- 
fore the word Barabbas only was retained in the text. It is 
remarkable, that the question is framed as if there were two 
of the name of Jesus; will you that ] release unto you the 
Jesus who is called Christ, or him that is called Barabbas? 
The saying seems applicable here; ludit in humanis divina po- 
tientia rebus. We find more than one instance in the Passion 
History, of a similar display of Providential Power in matters 
apparently trifling. Even the name Barabbas itself has a re- 
markable significancy ; it means, son of the father. According 
to this, the whole character of the Savior appears to be cari- 
catured in Barabbas; and it is not improbable, that his whole 
undertaking was a caricature of the Holy One, since he had 
probably pretended to the authority of the Messiah. The de- 
luded people in their blindness chose the hellish caricature, in- 
stead of the heavenly original; all the endeavors of Pilate, who 
well knew the hatred of the priests towards Jesus, were fruit- 
less. The priests demanded Barabbas, and determined that 
Jesus should be crucified. While the Procurator from his 
judgment seat was thus striving to save Jesus Christ from the 
hands of the bloody priests, a message came from his wife, 
which made him mindful and anxious for the just man, whom 
he was called to judge. Her name according to tradition, was 
Claudia Procula, and she had followed her husband into the 
Province. She had probably heard much about the person of 
Christ, and understood the danger in which her husband was 
placed of doing a fearful wrong by passing sentence of con- 
demnation. The strange fancies, that the dream of Procula 
Was a miracle of Christ, in order to save himself from death, 
or a miracle of the devil, in order to defeat the plan of redemp- 
tion, need no refutation. But we cannot help asking, in re- 
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ard to this remarkable occurrence, on what grounds did 
ya permit this warning? Since the death of Christ 
was actually determined, this dream appears to have done 
only harm; it must have increased the responsibility of Pilate, 
who already knew too much to be innocent, and who was still 
too strongly bound by the chains of worldliness, to dare boldly 
to defend the right. It may be remarked in the first place, 
that the dream of Procula was of service to herself, and it is 
not improbable, that it led her to faith in Christ. Moreover, 
the law of necessity must not be so considered, as to limit the 
freedom of our individual actions. From the human subjec- 
tive point of view, it was possible for Pilate to acquit Christ, 
and even to confess faith in him, just as it was possible that 
the members of the Sanhedrim, who were favorably disposed 
to Christ, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arithathia, might have 
professed faith in him and changed the determination of that 
assembly. It is clear, that if any thing of this kind had taken 
place, the whole history of the world would have been changed, 
and this leads us back to that high objective necessity, which 
rests with God and not with men, whose actions, as being free, 
serve to fulfil the Divine necessity. It was right according to 
the Divine decree, since the death of Christ was not merely an 
apparent, but a real fruit of the sins of man, that every oppor- 
tunity should be afforded to Pilate, to enable him to ascertain 
the innocence of Christ. If his sinfulness was thereby in- 
creased, it was the curse of his untruth, by which his suscepti- 
bility to divine emotion, and all the means afforded him for 
recognizing the Divine being, proved fatal to him, because they 
could not induce him to decide for the right. 

In order to deter Pilate in his exertions in behalf of Christ, 
the chief priests advance an accusation against him, that was 
very offensive to Pilate: they accuse him of a political offence ; 
that he had perverted the nation, and forbidden them to pay 
tribute to Cesar. The power of darkness had so blinded them, 
that thoy did not feel the absurdity of freeing the actual rebel, 
and of falsely accusing him of rebellion, who had expressly de- 
clared, that the things that were Czsar’s should be rendered 
to Cesar. But while they repeat these accusations, so dan- 
gerous for Pilate, they mention that he commenced his opera- 
tions in Galilee. The unhappy Pilate gladly seized hold of 
this, hoping to force himself from the burden of responsibility, 
by placing it upon another. Yet in this course he evidently 
endangered the life of the just one, which he should have de- 
fended even at the risk of his own, since Herod could pass a 
sentence of death upon him as his subject. We now find him 
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near his fall; the sending to Herod was but a short respite, 
which he sought for his stricken conscience. Herod Antipas, 
the ruler of Galilee at that time was present at Jerusalem at 
the Feast. Pilate had Christ led to him. It must now be 
granted, that Jesus was not born in Galilee, but in Judea. 
Herod therefore sent him back, without bringing him to trial. 
From this state of things, the conduct of Jesus towards him is 
to be explained. Herod’ was his ruler, inasmuch as Jesus had 
dwelt the longer time in his dominions, but he was not born 
under him, and did not stand accused before him, as his official 
judge. The culpable curiosity of Herod obtained as little satis- 
faction from Jesus, as was given in the conversation with 
Annas. The revengeful priests had accompanied the Lord to 
Herod. They stood around and vehemently accused him. 
But when Hered saw nothing remarkable in him, he ascribed 
this to the incapacity of Jesus, made sport of him with his body 
guard, clad him in mockery ina purple robe, and sent him 
back to Pilate. Luke remarks, they had become reconciled 
this day, since otherwise they had been opposed to each other. 
Whether the cruelty of Pilate against some of the subjects of 
Herod had kindled this enmity, it does not appear. It is not 
said, that the sending of Christ to Herod was the cause of this 
reconciliation. It is only said, that it took place upon that 
day. This remark would have been aimless, if Luke had not 
meant to convey a deeper idea; lit the observation is very 
important, that very often, in case of an attack upon some 
nobler personage, the otherwise opposite interests of men of 
the world are all united, in order to put down the germing ele- 
ment that is springing up tooppose them. This comes, even if 
they are not aware of it, from the correct idea, that the free de- 
velopment of this new element must destroy all their interests ; 
hence individual grudges are for the time kept out of sight, in 
order to save the common good. The persecutions of the 
church exhibit this drama on a grand scale. 

With what feelings must Pilate behold the wild multitude 
thronging back to his palace. He had hoped to free himself 
from the responsibility, and behold, it is again placed upon 
him! He repeats that he finds no guilt in Jesus, and mentions 
that Herod had found none. In order to give some satisfac- 
tion to their wild hatred, he orders Jesus to be scourged ; this 
was an act of clemency in his eyes, in order if possible to save 
an innocent life. While the soldiers scourged Jesus in the 
court yard, Pilate had probably retired into his inner apart- 
ments ; and in his absence the Roman soldiers surrender them- 
selves to their wild just in their mockery of the sublime priso- 
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ner; but without knowing what they do, they form a deeply 
significant symbol, which wakes a multitude of contrasted 
thoughts. ‘They crown the King of Heaven and Earth, in 
token of, how bitter to him, was the dominion, which he exer- 
cised over the souls of millions. When they had thus arrayed 
the Savior, Pilate came forth from the palace, led him in his 
garment of sorrow from the court yard, and showed the people 
their king with a crown of thorns upon his head, saying, Be- 
hold the man. ‘The only just interpretation of this expression, 
is that which supposes it to flow from the Roman’s sympath 
in the fate of him who had so deeply moved his heart. Tho- 
luck’s idea of Pilate, as an entirely weak man of the world, 
hurts the deep interest of the scene between him and Christ. 
Ie seems to have felt much of the Lord’s greatness, and there- 
by to be more guilty, than if the case had been otherwise. 
This view of his character is supported by his scepticism, which 
very weak spirits are not prone to feel, and also by his subse- 
quent conversations with our Lord, which disclose in a re- 
markable manner the inward struggle of the unhappy Roman, 
and manifest that germ of faith, that would develop itself in 
his heart. 

While the rough Roman, who had been bred amid the battle 
tumult, and had dwelt amid cruelty and hardship, was moved 
with sorrowful compassion, when he saw the Lord with the 
crown of thorns, in whom heavenly majesty was so wondrous- 
ly mingled with the deepest humility — those ministers of the 
sanctuary, who had been their life long, conversant with the 
holy law and the prophecies, raised their pitiless shout: crucify 
him, crucify him! Once more Pilate was willing to deliver 
him up to them for punishment, which should not be capital, 
but they thirsted for his bleed. Hereupon they brought a new 
accusation, which demanded the penalty of death according to 
their law. They accused him of being a blasphemer, since he 
pretended to be the Son of God. This proves clearly that they 
did not use the expression “ Son of God” as synonymous with 
“Christ,” or “ King of the Jews;” since they had already ac- 
cused Jesus of calling himself the Christ, but this other name 
was new to Pilate. In the assumption of this name they saw 
a blasphemy, which deserved death according to the law. 
This new charge terrified Pilate -till more; he again left his 
judgment seat, led Jesus again into the palace, and began to 
question him more closely about his origin. Since the earthly 
origin of Jesus had been ascertained by the mission to Herod, 
we must consider Pilate’s question, “ whence art thou,” as re- 
ferring to the name “Son of God,” Pilate wished to know 
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whether he was of a higher origin, and actually a Son of God. 
His idea of a Son of God may have been somewhat indistinct, 
like that of the centurion at the crucifixion; but he must have 
thought, even if he took the phrase in its most vague generali- 
ty, that it designated a Heavenly Nature. The fact that the 
inind of the sceptic was so deeply penetrated by this circum- 
stance, goes strongly against the supposition of his extreme 
weakness. By the exhibition of this heavenly character, his 
hollow sceptical system was prostrated; the reality of the Di- 
vinity, in its indwelling power, took hold of his soul, while 
in his professions he denied its reality. The deep inward 
wants of his nature, which by mistaken speculation had driven 
him to scepticism, here acted with all their power. His spirit’s 
eye saw the light, and he could not persuade himself that it 
did not exist. What loftiness and majesty the air of Jesus 
must have expressed, that although in the deepest humiliation, 
under the Jewish form so odious to the heathen, and in a garb 
of mockery, he should have struck with wonder and admiration 
the mind of Pilate! The Savior replied no more to Pilate’s 
questions; he felt that the Roman would not fight the battle 
through, and he did not wish to lead him into further tempta- 
tion. The Roman was moved to astonishment and anguish 
by this silence; he sought to compel Christ by force to reply. 
Our Lord made use of this intimation to warn Pilate of a 
higher power, which was above him; by this he raises the sense 
of dependence in the mind of Pilate, and also expresses his 
own consciousness, that he himself is ruled by the high power 
of God, and not by hisown might. With heartfelt compassion 
fur the situation of the unhappy Roman, the Savior, foreseeing 
the result of the struggle, declares, that those hardhearted 
priests, who not only thirsted after his own blood, but led Pi- 
late into such severe temptation, sinned far more than he. 
Deeply abased, as he was, the accused appears here again, as 
before the Sanhedrim, like the Judge and Sovereign, while he 
estimates the sin of the Roman Ruler, and gives hima gleam of 
hope for forgiveness. With sublime dignity the Savior had 
addressed Pilate ; and he instead of feeling offended, began now 
for the first time to think of freeing him, as if he had done 
nothing from the beginning. But his efforts were powerless. 
The secret bonds of the world held his weak nature in too 
strong embrace; he spoke the words: You are not a friend to 
Cesar ; and he fell! 

Now Pilate led Jesus quickly forward, placed himself upon 
the judgment seat, and after he had called out, Behold your 
King, less probably in order te raise compassion, than to de- 
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ride the people, who so cruelly compelled him to act against 
his conscience, he pronounced the sentence, and gave the Sa- 
vior up to them for crucifixion. 

There is a chronological] difficulty in regard to the hour in 
which the condemnation took place. John speaks of the sixth 
hour, as that of the condemnation, while Mark says the cruci- 
fixion took place at the third hour. According to Matthew 
and Luke also, the Savior had been sometime upon the cross 
at the sixth hour. But some manuscripts have third instead 
of sixth hour, inserted in John; and moreover, it should be re- 
membered, that John wrote for the people of Asia Minor es- 
pecially, and might count time from midnight according to 
Roman custom, and thus his statement, that Jesus was con- 
demaed on the sixth hour, would not be inconsistent with the 
statement of the others, that he was crucified before the third 
hour. According to this the condemnation took place at six 
o’clock, (according to our method of computing time,) and the 
crucifixion before nine. 

Matthew alone states, that Pilate by a symbolical act freed 
himself in the eyes of the people of the guilt of the death of a 
just man. But his previous sentence, together with the decla- 
ration, that he was a just man, whom he had delivered up to 
crucifixion, shows this act to have been an empty ceremony. 
But the deluded people cried out, his blood be upon us and our 
children; unconsciously invoking a blessing upon theinselves, 
since while the blood of Abel calls for vengeance, the blood of 
Christ calls for forgiveness. After the withdrawal of Pilate, 
who had now released Barabbas to the people, the rough sol- 
diers may have made more mockery of Jesus, as has been be- 
fore mentioned, since he still wore the purple robe and the 
crown of thorns. When they would lead him to the place of 
punishment, they put his own clothes upon him, and then bur- 
dened him with the cross. 

Now that we have reached the conclusion of the trial of Christ 
before Pilate, the end of the unhappy Roman deserves some 
mention. It is nowhere told how the news of the Lord’s re- 
surrection affected him. According to Josephus, he indulged 
in so many abuses and oppressions, subsequently, that the Pro- 


consul of Syria deposed him from his office in the last year of 


Tiberius, and banished him into Gaul. As to what the Fa- 
thers of the Church say of the “ Acts” of Pilate, which he sent 
to Rome in regard to the death of Christ, and which induced 
Tiberius to adopt Jesus among the number of Gods, the whole 
account is so garnished, as undoubtedly to deserve no more 
credit, than a mere legend. But according to the Gospel His- 
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tory, it is highly probable that Pilate actually wrote to Tibe- 
rius on the subject, for since political affairs were concerned in 
the trial, he would be unwilling that any tidings of a King of 
the Jews should reach Rome before his own. But since he 
had already condemned Jesus to death, there was no ground 
for concealing his favorable opinion of the Savior. From the 
favorable statements of Pilate, a legend may have been formed, 
that Tiberius had allowed Christ to be adopted by the Senate 
into the company of the Gods. 
Cincinnati, March, 1836. 











Arr2—THE BACKWOODSMAN. 





BY E. PEABODY. 





The silent wilderness for me, 
Where never sound is heard, 
Save the rustling of the squirrel’s foot, 
And the flitting wing of bird,— 
Or its low and interrupted note, 
And the deer’s quick, crackling tread, 
And the swaying of the forest boughs, 
As the wind moves overhead. 


Alone, (how glorious to be free!) 
My good dog at my side, 
My rifle hanging in my arm, 
I range the forests wide. 
And now the regal buffalo 
Across the plains I chase ; 
Now track the mountain stream to find 
The beaver’s lurking place. 


I stand upon the mountain’s top, 
And (solitude profound ! ) 

Not even a woodman’s smoke curls up 
Within the horizon’s bound. 
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Below, a3 o’er its ocean breadth 
The air’s light currents run, 
The wilderness of moving leaves 

Is glancing in the sun. 


I look around to where the sky 
Meets the far forest line, 
And this imperial domain— 
This kingdom—all is mine. 
This bending heaven—these floating clouds— 
Waters that ever roll— 
And wilderness of glory, bring 
Their offerings to my soul. 


My palace, built by God’s own hand, 
The world’s fresh prime hath seen ; 

Wide stretch its living halls away, 
Pillared and roofed with green. 

My music is the wind that now 
Pours loud its swelling bars, 

Now lulls in dying cadences,— 
My festal lamps are stars. 


Though when, in this my lonely home, 
My star-watched couch I press, 

I hear no fond “ good night”—think not 
I am companionless. 

O no! I see my father’s house, 
The hill, the tree, the stream, 

And the looks and voices of my home 
Come gently to my dream. 


And in these solitary haunts, 
While slumbers every tree 

In night and silence, God himself 
Seems nearer unto me. 

I feel his presence in these shades 
Like the embracing air ; 

And as my eye-lids close in sleep, 
My heart is hushed in prayer. 

Mobile, Feb. 22. 
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Arr. 3.—THE EVIL EYE 


IF THINE EYE BE EVIL, THY WHOLE BODY SHALL BE FULL OF 
DARKNESS, 


The superstition of the Evil Eye—the eye, which struck 
terror into all who beheld it, and which was believed to blight 
with disease and deformity the fair and blooming, which it 
looked upon—the eye, whose glance made fond mothers shud- 
der, and is fabled to have blanched the cheek, and withered the 
frame of the most promising children—this superstition has a 
moral truth whose import we may see illustrated every day of 
ourlives. There isan evil eye, with which too many, alas! see, 
which throws a blight on all it looks upon, which looks upon 
good, and calls it evil, which looks upon light and calls it dark- 
ness, and which, disagreeable as it may be to others, has its 
chief misery for its possessor. It may shade with partial 
gloom the joys and hopes of others, but it shuts out all light 
from its possessor. His eye is evil, his whole body is full of 
darkness. Before its vision, our neighbor’s worth, the world’s 
varied scenes, life’s experience, and the ways of Providence, 
seem clothed in darkness and despair. We speak now of the 
false judgments which the evil eye forms of its neighbor's 
character. 

It sees only darkness in its neighbor’s heart. Looking 
through the medium of jealousy, it beholds evil in all his deeds, 
and malice in all his sayings. Unconscious of its own distort- 
ing and discoloring medium, it attributes the spots and de- 
formities that are upon itself, to the object on which it gazes, 
just as a man who wears green spectacles beholds earth and 
heaven, and the face of friends arrayed in uniform green. 
We are little aware how much our judgments of our neighbor 
are influenced by this principle. For it is a part of the evil, 
that the mind is so deceived, as to be unconscious of the wrong 
it does, and the mistake it makes. We may, if we choose, so 
look upon the most simple and innocent remark, as to view in 
it nothing but malice and treason. We may, if we choose, 
tegard the most harmless action, so as to perceive in it the 
darkest designs upon us. We may, if we will, so contemplate 
the most unsophisticated character, as to read in him the linea- 
ments of falsity, and even of villany. 

No persons are more deserving of our pity, although they 
co not often obtain it, than those who are afflictéd by this un- 
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fortunate tendency to jealousy and suspicion. We can trace 
its unhappy influence in the great events of history, the in- 
trigues of state and the lives of illustrious characters, and also 
in the every day life and common personages around us, 
Rousseau is the best instance that can be given of the misera- 
ble excess of this tendency. He thought, that the world was 
always plotting against him: if his friends smiled on him, he 
thought they were making fun of him ; if they seemed sedate, 
he supposed they were weary of his company, and could not 
endure him; if the world praised his works, he suspected they 
were striving to flatter him into folly, or had some other sinis- 
ter designs; if the public did not notice him, he was tormented 
with the idea, that they were conspiring to deprive him of his 
deserved fame. A friend would sometimes meet him in the 
street or visit him in his chamber, and find him very agreea- 
ble, and enjoy a most delightful hour with the most fascinating 
of men. The next day, that same friend would meet the un- 
happy poet, and find him sullen and silent—so much so, that 
he would not utter a word, or give a look of recognition. 
And when this matter was inquired into, it appeared that the 
irritable genius had taken hold of some trifling common place 
remark, which his friend had uttered, and that he had so brood- 
ed over it in jealousy, as to hatch out a whole throng of ma- 
licious insinuations and downright insults from a friendly, in- 
nocent saying. 

But it does not require such examples as Rousseau’s to illus- 
trate the tendency which we are considering. We may see 
its influence every day of our lives, and in the characters of 
our friends. It is the source of almost all the suspicion, and 
supposed insults, which so embitter society. It is unpardona- 
ble, that so many people are unaware of its influence, in the 
face of so many examples—unpardonable, that they should 
allow themselves to be so blinded by accidental prejudice, and 
disregard the truth, that prejudice may see nothing but evil in 
good, and good in evil—that we may, if we will, look at charac- 
ters in a wrong light, and judge them with about as much 
truth, as if we looked at a piece of tapestry on the wrong side 
in order to decide on its merits; or on a fair picture, so as to 
see only the coarse canvas and the marks of the brush. 

When the stern prophet, clad in rough garment of camels’ 
hair, and eating the wild food of the forest, appeared in the 
wilderness of Judea, the narrow-minded, suspicious Jews, en- 
tirely ignorant of the self-denying piety that naturally prompts 
to such a ceurse, could only wonder at the sublime ascetic, and 
say “he hath a devil.” When Jesus came and appeared in 
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gentle guise, and mingled in the social circle, and enjoyed the 
common blessings of existence, and appeared a man among 
men—they were quite as little inclined to understand him, as 
they had been to understand his austere predecessor. “ Be- 
hold,” said they, “‘a wine-bibber and a friend of publicans and 
sinners.” 

So stupid or illnatured were the Jews, and so stupid and ill- 
natured are many people now-a-days. They need to be made 
mindful of ee of prejudice, and the influence of their 
own whims, before they can rightly judge of their neighbor’s 
worth. Until they cast aside their prejudices, and judge him 
in fair and charitable spirit, all he can do or say, will be of no 
avail. Even his kindness and mild forbearance will only give 
occasion to new misunderstanding and increase the bitterness 
of dislike, 

“« As Heaven’s blest ray makes vinegar more sour.” 
Jealous infirmity of temper and pertinacity of prejudice, have 
been mentioned as the source of these dark views of our neigh- 
bor’s character. Sceptical distrust in all human virtue is ano- 
ther. But without dwelling on the unhappy influence of 
scepticism in perverting our judgments of mankind, we drop 
the subject, only remarking, that he who looks with evil eye 
on his brother, and sees nothing but darkness in him, is far 
more pitiable than the harmless object of his jealous and dis- 


torting vision. S. O. 





Aret.4.—LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 


No. IIT.—Co.tomsia. 


The appearance of these Spanish American cities in the 

evening is particularly interesting, and 

“Would you view Saint Martha right, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of garish day 

Gild, but to flout, the filthy way”— 
But in the night all the degrading circumstances of poverty 
and dirt are kept out of view. The massive and sombre look- 
ing houses, with lattice and balcony, with here and there a 
church or convent, its tall domes silvered by the moonlight, 
the narrow streets and large squares filled with groups of peo- 
ple, among whom the flowing black robes of the priests are 
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frequent; the numerous parties of soldiers marching about 
with fine bands of music, and the continual tinkling of guitars ; 
all these might almost carry one back to the days of Gil Blas, 
and one might fancy that in yonder balcony stood the fair 
Serafina listening to the serenade of Don Raphael, or that this 
was the identical roof over which Don Cleofas escaped from 
the bullies. But if romance ever was here, it departed with 
the old Spaniards. Republican governments play the mischief 
with poetry and the picturesque, and although more free, the 
Colombians must be less interesting than formerly :— 


These are the days of fact, not fable 
Of Knights, but not of the Round Table. 


Instead of high-born and beautiful Doftas, we have mulattoe 
ladies smoking cigars; instead of gay cavaliers in trunk 
breeches and flowing cloak, we have negro colonels in swal- 
low tailed coats ; and the only knights errant in these degene- 
rate days, are your Birmingham agents with pattern books 
under their arms, and Yankee supercargoes with lots of Cod- 
fish, Candles and Domestics, who scour the coast from Vera 
Cruz to Cape Horn, running their jib-booms into every port 
and river mouth. 

Dec. 20th. Yesterday was the festival of “ La Concepcion,” 
and in the afternoon a splendid procession passed through the 
principal streets, consisting of Padres with the Image of the 
Virgin in wax, decked out most fantastically, and elevated on 
a throne borne on men’s shoulders, the citizens and miiitary 
following with a splendid band of sixty musicians. At every 
corner guns and pistols were popping off in honor of Mary 
Mother, and squibs and fireworks were hissing about her in 
all directions. The fronts of the houses were hung with ta- 
pestry, and every one was in his best attire. Dancing and 
=. in the public squares finished the solemnities of the 

ay. 

Although New Grenada contains about a million and a half 
of souls, yet the political population, or those who vote and 
make the laws, is said not to be more than ten thousand. The 
others, although by the constitution they possess the same 
rights, are mere automatons in the hands of the few. 

In any of the cities, let twenty young men of the higher 
classes go and arrest the Governor, and they can take the 
reins into their own hands; they can make soldiers of two or 
three thousand of the canaille, who will never think of resist- 
ing any order that is given by aman with epaulets on his 
shoulders, but will march out and fight the battles of these 
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self-appointed twenty, without having sufficient moral courage 
to run away, or lay down their arms, and all die on the spot 
from mere inertness. ‘This is almost incredible, but it bas 
often happened, and wouid igain, if a few daring spirits should 
start a revolution. The mags of the people are perfectly pas- 
sive, and care for nothing but the dolce far niente. 

Jan. 1, 1834. We have had some Bull fights the last week, 
but they are miserable caricatures of those of old Spain. An 
enclosure is made in the Plaza Mayor, in which three or four 
half grown and wholly starved bulls are let out to be torment- 
ed by some fifty blackguards, who poke them with sticks armed 
with iron points, and pull them by the tail, until the poor ani- 
mal makes a charge and upsets two or three of his tormentors, 
but as his horns are sawed off, no mischiet is done. 

These people seem to think it great sport however, and the 
whole population attends, apparently as much delighted by a 
bloody nose or torn jacket, as is that of Madrid at the slaugh- 
ter of half a dozen men and horses, and twenty bulls. 

The Colombians are far from being a gay people. You sel- 
dom hear a laugh among them, except from a negro; seldom 
do you hear a man sing at his work. Any outward display 
of hilarity would be too much trouble ; yet they are very frivo- 
lous, nothing strikes them seriously, they make a scoff of the 
most grave matters. Sometime ago there was an attempt to 
introduce Trial by Jury; a serious matter enough, one would 
think. Not so thought these people, they soon made the word 
Jury a jest and a bye-word; even the common blackguards 
about the streets used it as a synonyme for stolen goods. A 
fellow would come to you with “ Do you want to buy a Jury?” 
meaning a hide which he had stolen. 

‘eb. 10. Yesterday a party was made up at the house of 
my friend Don Tomas, to go and dine at a country seat, or 
Rosa, as they are called, about three miles from town. We 
went on horseback, F. M. D. and myself; it was a pretty situ- 
ation on the bank of the river Manzanares, with a noble grove 
of mango trees, under which a party of ladies was seated. 
It consisted of the Sénora Jacinta and her five daughters, who 
had come out here to bathe, and were waiting for the cool of 
the evening to return to town. They were handsome girls, 
from 15 to 25 years of age; one especially, Dolorés, had a fine 


figure, and those large, brilliant black eyes, which as the poet 
says, 


‘‘ Flash a thousand things at once.” 


These Creole ladies have a great deal of natural grace, and the 
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Spanish accents drop from their pretty mouths as softly as if 
the words were of satin. Our servants were sent off to town 
for eatables to form a sort of pic nic entertainment, and while 
we were waiting for their return, Don Tomas began to show 
us how to make palitos for the ladies. These are nothing more 
than little twigs of lemon tree, much used by all classes to rub 
their teeth with, and sweeten the breath. A Colombian fair 
one employs about three-fourths of her time in this edif ying 
dissipation, and it is considered a high compliment for a lady 
to take the palito from her own lips and give it to a Caballero. 
We were joined by a party of officers, who sought, I suppose, 
to relieve the monotony of their lives in these piping times of 
peace, by the society of the ladies. Here, as every where else, 
the military seem to be especial favorites with the sex, and 
these Creole heroes rejoice in as exquisite an air as if they pa- 
raded Regent street or Broadway, instead of the “ Plaza de la 
Constitucion.” They are fiercely mustachoed, but are gene- 
rally small slight looking men, with the exception of those from 
the high table lands in the interior, where the population is as 
florid and muscular as in New England. One of these from 
Antiogua, was of our party, and might have been taken for 
a Kentuckian for his length of limb and breadth of shoulders. 

When the servants came, we spread out our dinner on the 
grass, and sat down around it; but there was much more fun 
than eating going on, for these Sénoritas, though they look so 
sleepy, can yet on occasions rattle and flirt pretty considerably. 
After the repast, one of the officers produced his guitar, and 
the rest of the party ranged themselves in couples for waltz- 
ing. Even Don Tomas forgot his gouty toe,and stood up, under 
the joint influence of the bright eyes of Miss Dolorés, and a 
bottle of sherry. But the Sénorita was too much for him, and 
after a smart whirl of ten minutes, he was “used up.” 

By the light of the moon we returned to town, much pleased 
with our jaunt. 8. C. C. 





Never does human folly and learned ignorance appear in 4 
more disgusting point of view, than in these disputes of Chris- 
tians among themselves; nor does any study appear so well 
calculated to foster infidelity as the history of Christian sects, 
unless the reader carefully distinguish the doctrines of the Bible 
from the miserable disputes of pretended Christians.— Douglas. 
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Art. 5—OTHER PEOPLE DO SO. 


What a charm lies in these simple words— other people do 
so. They have furnished a pretext for more than half the 
wrong that has been done in the world, and are still made an 
excuse for most of the folly that people run into. Are you, 
for instance, opposed to “— extravagance or eccentricity in 
modes of dress or living? You will give up all your opposi- 
tion and too often consider yourself justified in going to any 
excess, if you can plead in justification “ Other people do so.” 
If you are opposed to drinking brandy or indulging in gaming, 
and happen to be in a community where these practices are 
prevalent, you fall in with the fashion, not because you like it, 
but—‘“ Other people do so” —* you don’t wish to be singular.” 

We are not half aware, how much we are guided and deluded 
by this false spirit. Many are unconsciously so subservient 
to the minds of others, as to have no will of their own. Their 
opinions are moulded by the public opinion, or forced into 
compliance with it by fear of offending. And sometimes this 
bugbear of public opinion is so mighty, that the whole multi- 
tude will advocate measures, which not a single man in his 
own soul approves, but which each advocates, because he 
thinks it will be the general voice. I have actually known a 
company of young men to cry out in favor of a measure, which 
not a single individual approved, but which each advocated 
because he supposed the others would: and thus a bugbear, a 
man of straw—an imaginary public opinion has more force 
than the actual opinions of those who constitute the public. 

If any man by his impudence starts some striking view, and 
makes the world believe that this view meets with general ap- 
probation, the whole public will adopt it. All wish to be on 
the strong side, and moreover without any selfish wish to agree 
with the stronger, there is a sort of unconscious imitation, 
which leads people todoas othersdo. They follow the fashion, 
or what they suppose is to be the fashion, in all things. Some 
French milliner, for instance, starts a new kind of sleeve, and 
forthwith the fashion is followed by the ton of Paris, and soon 
the whole civilized world catches the infection. And just so 
it is in manners and opinions. Let some one take the lead 
and the world will follow. And often the oddest freaks of 
mankind will have the most imitators. Man is about as gre- 
— and imitative 1s the sheep. And this is an argument 

or the old saying, that man is a microcosm, and has in him 
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the elements of all things, both earth and air, beast and bird, 
fish and insect, dust and deity. 

It is said, that a flock of sheep were once going through a 
street in Edinburgh, when a single foot passenger appeared 
walking in front of them. Whereupon the horned monarch 
of the fleecy tribe, the old bell sheep, not seeming to be aware 
that there was ample room for him and his flock to pass on 
each side of the solitary traveller, took the strange notion to 
leap over the man’s head, which he did with entire success; 
upon this the whole flock followed, each in turn, leaping over 
the head of the astonished pedestrian. When we laugh at 
such a story as this, we must remember, that man with all his 
boasted wisdom, is apt in his tendency to imitate, to do quite 
as ridiculous feats as this simple flock. 

Where has there been a fool or a madman, who has not 
found his followers? Answer, ye crowd of pale faced young 
men, with down turned collar, who imitate the follies of Byron. 
Bear witness, ye thousands, who foilow in the train of Joe 
Smith, the Mormonite. Say, ye votaries of a Matthias or a 
Burchard—how much better are ye than the flock of sheep? 
Would to heaven you were as innocent. 

A quaint religious writer, speaking of the tendency of man- 
kind and woman kind to follow every new light fanatic, says, 
that if some austere looking personage should run through the 
streets shouting forth his fanaticism, and should finally dive 
head foremost into a ditch, so that his legs only should stick 
up out of the mud, he would have so many imitators, that the 
ditch would soon be full. 

But we are becoming severe. We must stop. It is wrong 
to quarrel so with human nature. Even its follies are perver- 
sions of some good principle. Even this odd tendency, to do 
as other people do, comes from a noble part of our nature. It 
leads us into much extravagance and error, but also gives us 
much joy, and may be made a means of great good. It comes 
from the sympathetic principle; and if it makes us sometimes 
join the world in its follies, it also makes us kind and sympa- 
thetic; it leads us to weep with those who weep, and rejoice 
with those who rejoice. This principle is necessary to society, 
for without the disposition to do as others do, society could 
never have been formed from the wild elements of barbaric 
life. The ignorant and savage mass could never have been 
actuated by one impulse, and inspired by the soul of a Minos 
or Lycurgus. 

This principle, too, is the great agent in education. For by 
imitation — by doing as others do, and feeling as others seem 
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to feel, the habits and characters of the young are formed. 
‘Thus it is far more important what examples are set before the 
young, than what is taught them in words. 

The celebrated Count Rumford seems to have availed him- 
self of this principle in his house of industry at Munich. In 
order to inspire the rising generation with an early bias to- 
wards labor, he invited parents to send their children to this 
establishment before they were old enough to do any work, 
and actually paid them for doing nothing, and for merely being 
present, when others were working around them. These 
children, he tells us, were placed upon seats around the hall, 
where other children worked, while they were obliged to re- 
main idle spectators: and in this situation, they soon became 
so uneasy at their own inactivity, that they frequently solicited 
with great importunity to be employed, and often cried bit- 
terly if the favor was not instantly granted. Such being the 
case, let us take good heed to our company. S. O. 





Art.6—THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


From the Spanish of Melendez Valdez. 


Where’er, O God! my anxious eyes | turn, 
There my astonished spirit finds thy steps ; 
There still thou art; and all the vast expanse 
Which the high arch’d Empyrean bounds 
Is full of thee ; there clothed in light thou hast 
Thy lofty throne, and all thy glories shine— 
The humblest flower which blossoms in the vale ; 
The Mountain old, crowned with eternal snows 
Which lifts its head to Heaven, and strikes its roots 
Down to the central regions of the Globe ; 
The evening breeze, which gliding softly by, 
Plays with the flowers, or stirs the whispering leaves ; 
And the bright Sun which animates the whole, 
All tell me, with intelligible voice, 
That in the Sun thou shinest, on the wings 
Of the swift wind thou sailest from the West 
Even to the farthest Orient; that the Peak 
Of the vast mountain offers thee a throne 
Upon its snowy summit, and the flower 
Springs up beneath thy vivifying breath. 

65 
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Art. 7.—FALSE REASONING OF TRINITARIANS. 


A common argument which some persons bring forward in 
defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, is drawn from a fancied 
analogy between the unintelligibleness of this doctrine, and 
the unintelligibleness of many things in Nature. They illus- 
trate in this way. ‘“ You object to the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty,” they say, “ because your reason is not satisfied with it. 
But how many things are there in the world of nature ‘which 

our reason cannot fathom. The principle and the process of 
of the growth of a single blade of grass is perfectly unintelligi- 
ble to you. Your mind must rest itself on partial and obscure 
truths. And so it should be with this sublime and incompre- 
hensible doctrine of a Triune God.” 

But such language is but sophistry. The two cases are not 
parallel cases. With — to the phenomena of Nature, I 
see that they do really take place. I Anow—I am convinced 
by my senses and by my consciousness, that such and such 
facts actually take place. The blade of grass springs up—the 
rain falls—fire burns—cold freezes. rue, the immediate 
principle which produces these phenomena, and the mode in 
which it acts, are hidden from us. We only know what takes 

lace. How it takes place, we cannot tell. But what analogy 

as this with the Trinity? To make the cases parallel, J must 
know that the doctrine that three distinct and every way equal 
persons or beings are not three, but one —that each one is the 
Supreme God, and yet not the Supreme God—I must know 
that such a proposition is true, just as I must know or be con- 
vinced by my senses that the fact of the growth of the plant is 
true. Then, after having established this doctrine as a truth 
of Revelation and Reason, I am prepared to acknowledge my 
ery how such a union can be, as this which is oy of 
three equal, supreme persons, being but one person. But, let 
it be seen, my Reason must first be convineed of the truth of 
the doctrine, just as in the first case my senses were convinced 
that the.plant grew. I cannot admit an absurdity in terms, 
If a man tells me that three are one, and one is three, and that 
one can only be one by being three, I cannot listen to him for 
amoment. Reason and common sense are shocked. My mind 
must be totally changed in its structure before I can admit his 
assertion. * 


* But it is said, “this is a subject about which we cannot, and must not at- 
tempt to reason. It is high, we cannot attain unto it.”” We answer, do not you 
~~ 
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Here then lies the fallacy, in the supposed analogy between 
the two cases which the Trinitarian brings forward to support 
his theory. In the first case, where certain phenomena are 
presented to my senses and mind, | can see, and reason about 
so much as I see. I am not conscious of any revolting of rea- 
son. I can see a part of the thing itself, though it be but a 
small part, and humbly acknowledge that there is more of 
which I know nothing, but which may sooner or later come to 
light. And what I see, I know. | 

But in the latter case, the doctrine of the Trinity, J cannot 
see at all. Allis confusion. It is not a part only that I can- 
not see, but it is the whole. The eye of my mihd cannot see it. 
It is not simply mysterious and unintelligible—it is absurd. 
It is a contradiction in terms. It is contrary to all our ideas 
of things terrestrial and celestial, and we must have differently 
constituted minds from those we now possess before we can 
believe it. 

It is said by some, that if this doctrine were in the Scri 
tures, they would believe it. But, to us it appears absolutel: 
impossible that it should be there. We say we have a Revela 
tion—that is, something reveajfed, made known to us. Bu 
look at this doctrine, and see if there be any thing in it mad: 
known. Is not rather the simple and sublime doctrine of the 
strict Unity of the Godhead obscured and degraded, so that no 
common mortal can contemplate it with any but confused and 
shocked feelings? If it be said that this doctrine is a part of a 
clear Revelation—we say, this is not only a mere assertion, 
but is absurd, for there can be no revelation where nothing is 
revealed, and the Trinitarian himself says it is incomprehensi- 
ble to himself, and if so, then it has not been a revealed doc- 
trine. We repeat, it seems to us impossible it should be in the 
Bible, for the All Wise and Perfect One utters but one voice, 
and that voice sounds aloud through Revelation as well as 
Nature. - : 

We may fairly conclude then, a priori, that no such doctrine 
as that of a Triune God is a revealed doctrine of Scripture. 
Turning then to the Scriptures, we find that they prove the 
— reverse, that there is “one God and one mediator Jesus 

hrist.” 





yourselves reason about it when you endeavor to persuade us that it is found in the 
Scriptures—when you bring your texts, and interpret them according to your own 
treason! And again, upon your principles, can we exercise our reason upon any 
truth of Revelation, since all are high truths? But how then shall we decide what 


Scripture teaches, unless we*use our reason? And how shall we account for the 
vast number of differing orthodox interpretations of Scripture, except by the fact 
that each interpreter used his own reason ? 
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It is not enough then for Trinitarians to say that this doc- 
trine of a Triune Deity is incomprehensible, and the phe- 
nomena-of Nature are incomprehensible, and if we reject the 
one on this ground, we must also disbelieve the other. This is 
false reasoning. The latter are established facts. The former 
is a disputed dogma; a bare statement of which is looked for 
in vain in the Scriptures, but directly falsified by their whole 
tenor; a doctrine opposed to all reason and the harmony of 
things, a proposition self-contradictory and therefore absurd. 
Besides which, its origin is plainly traced to human specula- 
tions; toa heathen philosophy which grew up almost with 
Christianity itself, and has overshadowed the pure doctrines of 
its Founder, almost to the present day. 

If Trinitarians wish that their distinguishing dogma should 
abide, and not lose converts, let them make it consonant with 
Reason and Scripture (for the two are inseparable): then, but 
never till then, shall we place its incomprehensibility upon the 
same ground with the sublime, rational, all-harmonious mys- 

teries of the phenomena of the natural world. 

St. Louis. Cc. P. C. 





Arr. 8.—SCRAPS FROM A PREACHER’S PORT FOLIO. . 


A MELANCHOLY TRUTH. 


_Now-a-days most men seem to forget that they are indi- 
viduals and individually responsible. They act as if there 
were one, all-comprehending cénscience, the undivided pro- 
perty of the whole, but in which no one holds any exclusive 
interest. Every body goes on with the rest, asking few ques- 
tions, and ay he may be a little dissatisfied with the 
course of things, he says little and sees less. We imbibe the 
spirit of the community, whatever it may be, as freely and 
carelessly, as if our only business in life were to imitate the 
faults and follies of our neighbors. 
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MISSIONS TO THE OSAGE INDIANS, &c. 


We have never had much confidence in the usefulness of 
missions to American Indians, as they are commonly conduct- 
ed. Since the almost successful efforts made in Massachusetts, 
before the time of Philip’s war, nothing of very great moment 
has been accomplished. In this opinion we were confirmed by 
a conversation recently held with Lieut. , of the U. S. 
Infantry, whom we had the pleasure of meeting on board the 
steamboat “ Alton,” last month. He has been stationed for 
some years at Port Gibson, Ark., and has had every opportu- 
nity of observing the progress of the missions to several tribes 
of Indians, in that vicinity. He told me that he knows almost 
the whole Osage nation, and has never seen one who could in 
any sense be called a Christian, or who could even read. I 
spoke of the more favorable reports which are circulated about 
them, and he said he had heard such very often; but that as 
to the fact, he could not be mistaken, and he was sure that no 
good had been effected among that tribe by all the missionaries 
who have been sent to them. The missionaries, he said, were 
generally men of considerable property, and some of them very 
rich. He had once conversed with one of the missionaries, a 
man of uncommon jntelligence, who had spent seventeen years 
iu labors among the Osages and other Indians, who confessed 
that he felt confident of having materially benefitted only two 
individuals: that the general effect produced was not good, but 
bad; because those who were partially instructed thought 
themselves better than their countrymen, and became proud 
and idle; and that their Christianity lasted, in general, only so 
long as they were fed and clothed gratuitously. 

This is not a pleasant account, and we give it, because the 
truth should be known, whatever it is. The course pursued 
in almost all missions to the Heathen is a wrong one, as it has 
been again and again proved. Civilization must precede 
Christianity, toa certain extent. Teach the Indians to live in 
houses, to cultivate the ground, to dress and live decently, and 
they will at the same time receive Christian principles. We 
earnestly desire to see this experiment fairly tried; to see a 
broad foundation laid, instead of these desultory, unphilosophi- 
cal experiments, which have, thus far, almost always failed, 
although made at the expense of many valuable lives. 
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AN UNSPIRITUAL AGE. 


The present age calls itself practical, and by practical js 
meant, the subjection of every thing to present, outward use. 
The work of Hducation now, is not chiefly to strengthen the 
mind, to cultivate its good affections, and to teach it to find 
happiness in itself and in the love of goodness; but rather to 
instruct it how to become the hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for the body. Religion is looked upon with suspicious 
eyes, because it is disconnected with what is called practical 
life; it does not give to men clothing or food. Even when it 
is resorted to, it is more as a means of safety than of spiritual 
enjoyment; it is taken up in a mechanical way, very little re- 
flection is given, some easy way of passing into the Christian 
fold is devised, and when it is my that all is safe, the man 
relapses into negligence again. Even religion is made unspi- 
ritual—cramped up into creeds—made into a mere specula- 
tive set of opinions. Its soul is taken from it, and it is so con- 
trived that a man may be religious, without thinking, without 
laboriously conforming himself to the holy example of Jesus; he 
has but to go to church so often, assume such a posture and 
expression of countenance, say that he believes such or such 
doctrines,—and itis all] done. Yes, even religion, which ought 
to be the result of one’s own calm meditations, which ought 
to be expressed by daily acts. of benevolence, is made a me- 
chanical thing, devoid of thought and feeling. Therefore, if 
we would be truly religious, we must not trust ourselves to the 
current of public opinion. We must, by our own meditation 
and reading, supply the place of external good influences, and 
snatch from our busy days, a few hours, to be given to the 
mind and heart. 








[ The following extract contains the leading idea of the greatest 
French philosopher of the day.] 


There is no total error in an intelligent and rational being. 
Men, individuals and nations, men of genius and ordinary men, 
unquestionably give in to many errors, and attach themselves 
to them; but not to that which makes them errors, but to the 
part of truth which is in them. Examine to the bottom all the 
celebrated errors, political, religious, philosophical ; there is not 
one which has not a portion of truth in it. It is this truth 
joined to the error which gives to the error all its force, sus- 
tains it, spreads it, explains and excuses it.— Victor Cousin. 





; 
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A MONEY-LOVING AGE. 


If we seek for that characteristic which most distinguishes 
the present age, we need not be for a moment ata loss. All 
observing men will give the same answer. It is written in 
every man’s face, and expressed by every man’s conduct. We 
mean the unnatural estimate of wealth. We call it unnatu- 
ral, and so it is; for, by the many, wealth is regarded as if it 
contained, in itself, every other good thing that can be enjoyed 
by mortals. There are thousands, who seem to have no other 
idea of prosperity, than that which is connected with riches. 
They consider themselves as doing well or ill, in proportion to 
their income. They call their ony se bright or gloomy, ac- 
cording to-the probability of their future wealth. They re- 
gard any occupation as desirable or the contrary, solely from 
considerations of its profitableness. If they hear any one 
spoken of as a good man, their first thought is of his solvency. 
For all their ideas of prosperity, of doing wed/ in the world, are 
centred in the single stem of wealth. Hence comes their 
eagerness in its pursuit. Hence it comes, that they labor so 
intensely that they have not time to enjoy what they get; that 
they are often almost strangers to their own fitesides and fami- 
lies; that they find no time to read, no, not even on the Lord’s 
day,—no time to think, except about business ; hence it is, that 
they press on towards the prize of their high calling, forgetting 
their friends, their health, their comfort, every thing, no mat- 
ter what, which stands in the way of their glorious progress. 
Is this picture exaggerated? No; its original may be easily 
found, and in multitudes we see enough resemblance to make 
us feel sad. We discover its truth in the heart-burnings and 
enmities, which competition in business creates ; in the respect 
which mere riches bring to their possessor; in the haste to get 
rich, which is not satisfied with moderate progress, and which 
often prefers dishonorable pursuits to those which are more 
praiseworthy, but less lucrative. 

Now we are not about to reason against this mammon- 
worship, to prove its folly, its childishness, its impiety. We 
will not insult men’s understandings by proving that a rich 
man may be unhappy, or that a poor man is not necessarily 
to be pitied. Nor, on the other hand, do we wish to occu 
the extreme ground of indiscriminate condemnation. We 
know that extreme poverty is one of the worst of human ca- 
lamities, that it is very hard to be happy without a competent 
support, and that wealth, in the hands of the wise, is a great 
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means of usefulness and happiness. But do not mistake the 
means for the end. Be industrious, not slaves. He, who 
keeps to himself no leisure for self-improvement and rational 
enjoyment suffers, hereby, the worst evil of poverty, and in 
his eagerness after the means of happiness, forgets to be happy. 
What we would remark now, concerning the spirit to which 
we have alluded, is its demoralizing tendency. It isa blight- 
ing mildew upon every thing pure and noble in society. It 
degrades public feeling, it shuts up the heart against religious 
influences, it makes the mind selfish and worldly, to the exclu- 
sion of all disinterestedness; it produces a state of social feel- 
ing, which, however cunningly adorned with the gilding of 
luxury, is unpleasant, unsatisfactory, and disgusting to every 
one whose taste is intellectual and refined. A mere money- 
loving people are a narrow-minded and low community, how- 
ever rich. W.G. E. 





‘Art. 9.—MR. ALCOTT’S BOOK 
AND THE OBJECTIONS MADE TO IT. 


Conversations with Children on the Gospels ; edited by A. Broxson 
Axtcott, Volume 2. Boston: James Munroe § Co—1837. 


In our March number, under the head “ Religious Education 
of Children,” we reviewed the first volume of a work upon that 
subject by Mr. Alcott. We spoke of the book with high re- 
spect, as we thought it merited. Since then, however, we 
have seen severe criticisms upon it, in quarters which show 
that it has met with strong opposition and grave objections. 
This was not wholly unexpected by us. We could easily 


imagine that the views contained in it would be misunderstood 
and disliked by many. For these views were new. ‘This op- 
position, too, was likely to come from the wise and good. For 
feeling a deep interest in the preservation of sound opinions on 
religious and moral subjects, the good and wise are always 
ready to begin the attack on any reformer in religion and 
morals. They mistake him for a rash and foolish innovator, 
and until they find out their mistake, they are his worst ene 
mies, afterward his staunchest friends. The Conservatives 
are a good party, but they are always the first to stone the 
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Prophets and hale them into the prison of misrepresentation 
and abuse. 

Now we are very ready to grant that Mr. Alcott’s system 
and Mr. Alcott’s book may*have many errors in it; but for all 
that we maintain him to be a prophet. He has made discove- 
ries, so we think, and poured light on the most important sub- 
jects of human interest. His theories have been of the greatest 
practical use to us, and we doubt not that he isa lever by 
which Providence designs to lift to a higher ground the whole 
business of education. Thinking this, we cannot stop to find 
fault till we have said it. Thinking this, we feel bound to sa 
a word in reply to some current objections made to the boo 
by those who, we think, do not yet appreciate its high and ex- 
traordinary merits. 

The worthy editor of the Christian Monitor. asks whether 
we were not extravagant in our praise of Mr. Alcott, and says 
it is the last book he could speak well of. The very respecta- 
ble editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser also has a long and 
severe criticism in his editorial columns under the date of 
March 21. The charges brought by this article against the 
book are so very weighty, as to make it necessary for all who 
take any interest in the matter, to see whether —_ can be 
sustained. If they can, Mr. Alcott’s whole system should go 
by the board. If not, he ought to be defended against such a 
severe attack, the effects of which would naturally be to ruin 
him altogether in the opinion of the community, and destroy 
his professional prospects in life. Common justice therefore 
to the man, as well as the importance of the subject, demand 
that both sides be heard. | 

The editor of the Advertiser speaks of Mr. Alcott’s system 
as “ radically false and mischievous,” as one which he “ could 
not have supposed it possible that any teacher would adopt or 
any parent would tolerate”—and the effect of the whole upon 
the children he thinks must be “to impress on their minds many 
erroneous notions, to puzzle and perplex them witha thousand 
useless and inexplicable fancies, to accustom them to triflin 
and irreverent habits of reflection upon the most grave an 
solemn subjects, to excite them in a degree injurious to their 
bodily health, as well as the proper and healthful exercise of 
their minds, and to impress them with a degree of self-esteem, 
quite unfavorable to the future development of their under- 
standing, as well as to the improvement of their manners.” 

Now these objections are the very ones which are likely to 
arise in the mind of a person who opens the book without 
much previous thought on the subject, and without any prac- 
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tical acquaintance with the difficulties of getting at the minds 
of children, and what success or failure is in this department. 
Accordingly, to sustain his charges the Editor of the Adver- 
tiser merely selects and extracts 4 number of those passages 
which would strike a superficial reader as most objectionable. 
And we have no doubt that most of those who read them 
agreed that it was a clear mass of nonsense—a perfect farrago 
of absurdity. But we do not think that they would appear in 
this light to any zealous and practical teacher of the young. 
All these objections, it seems to us, spring from a misappre- 
hension of the nature of teaching and the nature of a child. 
Let us look at them one by one. 

He thinks this system will “ accystom them to trifling and 
irreverent habits of reflection upon the most grave and solemn 
subjects.” This would be indeed an evil—but what makes 
him fear it? The answers of the children are childish, we 
grant, but far from being trifling. Is it not evident that they 
are always in earnest, from the connexion and closeness of ap- 
plication of all which is said? If any thing is clear, this is so, 
that these children are exercising the whole force of their at- 
tention upon the subjects before them. Mr. Alcott, it will be 
seen, does not suffer the conversation to go on when any si 
of carelessness appears. The illustrations are, no doubt, fa. 
miliar, and drawn from common place objects. We are very 
apt to think and call this irreverent. Wesley and Whitfield 
and all popular preachers have been accused of irreverence 
because their illustrations were familiar and drawn from com- 
mon life. The illustrations which the Savior used are sanctified 
to our minds now, but at first they seemed very irreverent to 
the formal Pharisee and traditional worshipper. Calling God 
his Father was the most shocking irreverence in their eyes, 
and they were a going to stone him for it, yet now all our 
ot begin * Our Father.” The fact is that if religion is to 

any thing more than a form, it must be spoken of familiarly 
as a household thing, and when thus spoken of, men will al- 
ways cry out “ How irreverent.” Most people’s respect for 
religion consists in keeping at a respectful distance from it. 
They pay it all outward homage and respect, but take care 
that it never comes into their homes and hearts. It is the 
beauty of Mr. Alcott’s plan that religion becomes a familiar, 
dear and constant inmate in the heart and thoughts of the child. 

This is perhaps the strongest objection brought against Mr. 
Alcott’s plan, and therefore we have noticed it first. It is an 
objection to which all reformers are liable—all who wish to 
change a formal and ceremonious worship into a living and 
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real one. Another which is dwelt upon a good deal lies 
against the method. Mr. Alcott is blamed because he does 
not teach his own opinions directly, but rather leads on the 
mind of the child. This method is unusual we know, but not 
unprecedented. The dogmatic style of teaching is the most 
common, and on most subjects the right one. But Mr. Alcott 
has at least one illustrious precedent to justify him—namely, 
Socrates. Those who remember the admirable conve;sations 
of that great sage preserved by Xenophon, will be struck to 
see how closely and successfully Mr. Alcott has copied his plan 
of teaching. The object of Socrates was to lead on and bring 
out the mind of his pupil rather than to.impress his own opin- 
ions, and we certainly think it the best method of teaching mo- 
rality. It makes the impression deep, vivid, and permanent. 
Another objection on which stress is laid is, that by this plan 
self-esteem is fostered. This also appears at first sight a plausi- 
ble view, yet by a closer study we find that the very opposite 
effect is and must be produced by the system before us. It 
was the main object of Socrates we know to cure vanity and 
conceit in his disciples. How did he do it? He first let it 
come out. He gave ita chance to appear, and then exposed it 
to the light of truth till it withered. He made his pupils 
ashamed of their vanity. So does Mr. Alcott. Proofs of this 


are to be fonnd in every part of these volumes. Moreover a 
strict personal application is constantly made by the children 
to themselves. For example, is such a conversation as the 
following likely to impress children “ with a self-esteem, quite 
unfavorable to the future development of their understanding 
as well as to the improvement of their manners?” 


Confession What is the grave of the Soul of each particular one of 
of Faults. you? Each one of you think within yourself, into what 
particular grave your spirits are most liable to fall. I shall require 
an answer from each. 

ELLten. Temper—love of vexing. I sometimes love to say 
things to plague my little sister. 

Mr. Atcotr. Oh, Ellen! to try to give pain! It will need the 
voice of the Son of God to lift you out of that grave. 

Grorce K. My grave is something like Ellen’s. 

(This very unwillingly, as if ashamed.) 

Hates. Mine is passion, I think. 

Martna. I don’t know the principal one, but impatience is one 
of mine. 

Francis. The appetites are mine, and I like to thump and hurt. 

Mr. Atcorr. Yes; and it has almost buried you. At first you 
had not a very strong constitution, and you have indulged yourself 
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till it is weaker still, and weaker and weaker it will grow, until your 
mortal body, which has been the grave of the spirit, itself finds a 
grave in the earth. 

Francis. ‘To-day I only mean to eat a piece of ham for my din- 
ner, so big. (Showing his two fingers.) 

Corinna. My grave is passion. 

ANDREW. Mine is anger. 

Naruan. Laziness and eating are mine. 

Mr. Atcort. You mean eating more than you ought. How 
does your head feel afterward—does it not feel heavy? How is it 
with you, Lucia? 

(Lucia did not speak.) 
Perhaps there is not any. 

Witiram. Mine is anger. 

Mr. Atcotr. Anger is more than the grave. The raging of 
anger is like fire; it originated the pictures of hell. Hell is the state 
of raging passions. 

LemveL. My grave is appetites and passions. 

Cuartes. Passions. Anger is a hot grave. 

Samuet R. Tantalizing—a love of playing unkind tricks; and | 
have a great many more. 

Mr. Atcotr. I should like to have the deepest grave told. 

Susan. Disobedience and thoughtlessness. 

Mr. Atcorr. Disobedience is the spade that digs the graves ; 
and sometimes it digs very deep graves. 

W. Aveustus. Passions and appetites. 

Samuet R. Love of tantalizing is the deepest in me. 

(All the rest confessed to this sin, and Mr. Alcott made some ob- 
servations upon the malignity that has its germ in this habit 
of tantalizing. 

Mr. Atcorr. But Lucia, you have not told. 

Lveta, (hesitating.) Impatience, I believe. 

Quickening Mr. Atcort. How does the voice of the Son of God 
Agency of come to us in our graves? 
Conscience. MarrHa. By Conscience. 

Greorce K. Inrepentance. Conscience is the voice of the Son 
of God. 

Mr. Atcott. As many as think that they have heard the voice 
of the Son of God may rise. 

(Several did.) 
Tell an instance. 

Cuartes. After I came from fishing the last time I went, when 
you talked to me about it. 

AnpREw. When I put a little kitten’s feet into the water to 
frighten it. 

Grorcre K. After I have plagued my sister. 

Lemven. Once I put a little puppy, just born, into the frog pond. 
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(He seemed distressed in telling this, and all the others seemed to 
think it was particularly bad.) 
Mr. Atcott. All, who are in the habit of troubling your brothers 
and sisters knowingly, wilfully, may rise. 
(A great many rose.) 
And all this time you were burying your brother and sister in the 
grave of anger and ill temper. Ellendoes not know how much sin 
in her sister may have its origin in her want of patience and her 
unkindness. 


(Considerable conversation arose here on their responsibility for the 
tempers of others, especially of those younger than themselves, 
which seemed to impress the children very seriously.) 


Another apprehended danger is lest this mode of question- 
ing should “ excite them in a degree injurious to their bodily 
health.” We hardly know what to make of this objection. 
If the “ habits of reflection” are “ trifling,” which is one asser- 
tion, they can hardly excite the mind in ‘this extraordinary 
manner. One of these objections therefore must needs destroy 
the other. We have heard this age called one of excessive 
mental excitement, and can easily understand that injury may 
result both to mind and body by severe studies prosecuted 
under the spur of strong ambition. But that cheerful and un- 
premeditated conversations like those recorded here, should 
have such tendencies ascribed to them, only shows, to our 
mind, the very hasty manner in which the critic has looked at 
the subject. It is so trivial an objection, that it tends to vitiate 
the whole argument. 

Another great fear is of errors of opinion, false views, &c. 
&c. This is the great bugbear with which we, of this maga- 
zine, have to be constantly contending. We have to be al- 
ways saying what we now say again, that the great danger is 
rather that men shall not think at all, than that they ps 
think erroneously; that the great error is sluggishness of mind 
and indifference to the truth; that if the a is suffered to act 
freely on great subjects, truth must be in the end the gainer 
by it. These are the principles to which all cheerfully assent 
in the abstract, but unanimously object to in practice. Few 
have faith enough in the power of truth and its adaptation to 
the human mind to allow of free inquiry and examination. 
The author of this book is one of that few. We also are 
pledged to these principles in theory, and we shall aim as far 
as in us lies to uphold and protect their practical application. 

Editor. 
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Art- 10.—POEMS, 


By Outver Wenvett Hoimes.—Boston: Otis, Broaders §: 
Co. 1836. 


Good poetry is not so common an article in this country as 
to allow us to pass by without notice such a fine little collec. 
tion as that, the name of which stands written above. We 
had seen many of these pieces before—we had laughed and 
pondered, sighed and smiled over them often; of many we had 
copies carefully preserved and often referred to, and it pleased 
us much to find them again in this fair leaved, neatly printed 
little book. Well do we remember the first appearance of 
many of them in past college times—“ the joy, the triumph, 
the delight, the madness,” with which we heard them read in 
social circle around a classmate’s fire. 

The first and longest poem is one which was recited with 
immense applause before a literary society in Cambridge, last 
summer. It relates to poetry, its nature and developments, 
and certainly contains some of the sweetest and most sparkling 
images and melodies which we have ever seen in American 
poetry. We cannot to be sure agree with the theory of our 
friend, that poetry is only expresston— that the poet is he who 
expresses more clearly what all possess. Yet hiso wn admira- 
ble power of expression goes far to justify him in making the 
assertion. What can be finer than this description of different 
English measures? 


The proud heroic, with its pulse-like beat, 
Rings like the cymbals clashing as they meet ; 
The sweet Spenserian, gathering as it flows, 
Sweeps gently onward to its dying close, 
Where waves on waves in long succession pour, 
Till the ninth billow melts along the shore; 
The lonely spirit of the mournful lay 

Which lives immortal as the verse of Gray, 
In sable plumage slowly drifts along 

On eagle pinion, through the air of song ; 
The glittering lyric bounds elastic by, 

With flashing ringlets and exulting eye, 
While every image, in her airy whirl, 

Gleams like a diamond on a dancing girl. 


But if we begin to extract from this fine poem, we shall 
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never leave off; so we will simply insert the a lines, 
which ring like a grand swell of music from a full band. 
Immortal art! where’er the rounded sky 
Bends o’er the cradle where thy children lie, 
Their home is earth, their herald every tongue 
Whose accents echo to the voice that sung. 
One leap of ocean scatters on the sand 
The quarried bulwarks of the loosening land ; 
One thrill of earth dissolves a century’s toil, 
Strewed like the leaves that vanish in the soil ; 
One hill o’erflows, and cities sink below, 
Their marbles splintering in the lava’s glow ; 
But one sweet tone, scarce whispered to the air, 
From shore to shore, the blasts of ages bear ; 
One humble name, which oft, perchance, has borne 
The tyrant’s mockery and the courtier’s scorn, 
Towers o'er the dust of earth’s forgotten graves, 
As once, emerging through the waste of waves, 
The rocky Titan, round whose shattered spear 
Coiled the last whirlpool of the drowning sphere ! 


We will insert one of the pathetic and one of the humorous 
poems as specimens of our author's power in either style. 
And after reading them, we think all readers of poetry will 
want to get the book. The first is from the leading poem, 
and describes the grave yard which stands between two 
churches in Cambridge. In one of these he was delivering the 
poem. This will explain some allusions in the piece. 


Our ancient church! its lowly tower, 
Beneath the loftier spire 

Is shadowed when the sunset hour 
Clothes the tall shaft in fire; 

It sinks below the distant eye, 
Long ere the glittering vane, 

High wheeling in the western sky, 
Has faded o’er the plain. 

Like Sentinel and Nun they keep 
Their vigil on the green ; 

One seems to guard, and one to weep, 

The dead that lie between ; 
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And both roll out, so full and near, 
Their music’s mingling waves, 

They shake the grass, whose pennoned spear 
Leans on the narrow graves. 


The stranger parts the flaunting weeds, 
Whose seeds the winds have strown 

So thick beneath the line he reads, 
They shade the sculptured stone ; 

The child unveils his clustered brow, 
And ponders for a while , 

The graven willow’s pendent bough, 
Or rudest cherub’s smile. 


But what to them the dirge, the knell ? 
These were the mourner’s share ; — 

The sullen clang, whose heavy swell 
Throbbed through the beating air;— _ 

The rattling cord,—the rolling stone,— 
The shelving sand that slid, 

And far beneath with hollow tone 
Rung on the coffin’s lid. 

The slumberer’s mound grows fresh and green, 
Then slowly disappears ; 

The mosses creep, the gray stones lean, 
Earth hides his date and years ; 

But long before the once loved name 
Is sunk or worn away, 

No lip the silent dust may elaim, 
That pressed the breathing clay. 


Go where the ancient pathway guides, 
See where our sires laid down 
Their smiling babes, their cherished brides, 
The patriarchs of the town ; 
Hast thou a tear for buried love ? 
A sigh for transient power ? 
All that a century left above, 
Go, read it in an hour! 


The Indian’s shaft, the Briton’s ball, 
The sabre’s thirsting edge, 
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The hot shell, shattering in its fall, 
The bayonet’s rending wedge, . 
Here scattered death ; yet seek the spot, 
No trace thine eye can see, 
No altar,—and they need it not 
Who leave their children free ! 


Look where the turbid rain drops stand 
In many a chiselled square, 
The knightly crest, the shield, the brand 
Of honored names were there ; — 
Alas! for every tear is dried 
Those blazoned tablets knew, 
Save when the icy marble’s side 
Drips with the evening dew. 


Or gaze upon yon pillared stone, 
The empty urn of pride ; 

There stands the Goblet and the Sun,— 
What need of more beside ? 

Where lives the memory of the dead, 
Who made their tomb a toy ? 

Whose ashes press that nameless bed ? 
Go, ask the village boy ! ' 


Lean o’er the slender western wall, 
Ye ever roaming girls ; 

The breath that bids the blossom fall 
May lift your floating curls, 

To sweep the simple lines that tell 
An exile’s date and doom ;— 

And sigh, for where his daughters dwell, 
They wreathe the stranger’s tomb. 


And one amid these shades was born, 
Beneath this turf who lies, 

Once beaming as the summer’s morn, 
That closed her gentle eyes ;+- 

If sinless angels love as we, 
Who stood thy grave beside, 

Three seraph welcomes waited thee, 


The daughter, sister, bride! 
67 
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The following piece strikes us as one of the happiest of the 
But inexorable grammar has compelled the 
poet to alter to a more prosaic sound that most melodious line 


humorous pieces. 
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I wandered to thy buried mound 


When earth was hid, below 


The level of the glaring ground, 


Choked to its gates with snow, 


And when with summer’s flowing waves 


The lake of verdure rolled, 


As if a Sultan’s white-robed slaves 


Had scattered pearls and gold. 


Nay, the soft pinions of the air, 


That lift this trembling tone, 


Its breath of love may almost bear, 


To kiss thy funeral stone ;— 


And,—now thy smiles have past away, 


For all the joy they gave, 


May sweetest dews and warmest ray 


Lie on thine early grave! 





When damps beneath, and storms above 


Have bowed these fragile towers; 


Still o’er the graves yon locust-grove 


Shall swing its orient flowers ;— 


And I would ask no mouldering bust, 


If e’er this humble line, 


Which breathed a sigh o’er other’s dust, 


Might call a tear on mine. 


“ Ah! many a lid Love lurks between.” 


THE DILEMMA. 


Now, by the blessed Paphian queen, 
Who heaves the breast of sweet sixteen; 
By every name I cut on bark 
Before my morning star grew dark; 

’ By Hymen’s torch, by Cupid’s dart, 
By all that thrills the beating heart; 
The bright black eye, the meltiog blue,— 
I cannot choose between the two. 


I had a vision in my dreams;— 
I saw a row of twenty beams; 
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From every beam a rope was hung, 
In every rope a lover swung; 

I asked the hue of every eye, 

That bade each luckless lover die; 
‘Ten livid lips said, heavenly blue, 
And ten accused the darker hue. 


I asked a matron which she deemed 

With fairest light of beauty beamed; 

She answered, some thought both were fair,— 
Give her blue eyes and golden hair. 

I might have liked her judgment well, 

But, as she spoke, she rung the bell, 

And all her girls, nor small, nor few, 

Came marching in,—their eyes were blue. 


I asked a maiden; back she flung 

The locks that round her forehead hung, 
And turned her eye, a glorious one, 
Bright as a diamond in the sun, 

On me, until beneath its rays 

I felt as if my hair would blaze; 

She liked all eyes but eyes of green; 
She looked at me; what could she mean’ 


Ah! many lids Love lurks between, 
Nor heeds the coloring of his screen; 
And when his random arrows fly, 

The victim falls, yet knows not why. 
Gaze not upon his shield of jet, 

The shaft upon the string is set; 

Look not beneath his azure veil, 
Though every limb were cased in mail. 


Well both might make a martyr break 
The chain that bound him to the stake; 
And both with but a single ray, 

Can melt our very hearts away; 

And both, when balanced, hardly seem 
To stir the scales or rock the beam; 
But that is dearest, all the while, 
That wears for us the sweetest smile. 


We wish we had room to entertain our readers by inserting 
some others as good as these. Such are “ The Last Leaf”— 
“ Reflections of a proud Pedestrian”—“ The Grisette”’—“ Qui 
Vive,” &c. 














Theory and Practice. 


Art. 11—THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


There is a saying which I used often to hear which offended 
me very much, and which I always did my best to oppose and 
deride. It was this—It may be true in Theory, but it is false 
in Practice. “True in theory, and not in practice—how can 
that be? said I. Do not theory and practice belong to the 
same world?) Am [ not I, the theorizer, and you the practical 
man, living under God’s sun together? If my idea is true, it 
can be shown to be true, it can be acted out as true, and will 
prove itself true before men and angels. If it is false, it is 
false, both in theory and practice, and there is an end of it. 
Is the search after truth merely an amusement, which we may 
indulge in in our closets, but which is to have no effect upon 
the world, no influence on human happiness. All truth is 
useful, is practical, and in this faith will I live and die.” 

[ was right, and | was wrong. All truth is in the end use- 
ful—and can be brought to bear practically. So far'1 was 
right. But all truth cannot be brought to bear to-day or to- 
morrow, by you nor by me. I was wrong in overlooking the 
thousand circumstances of time and situation which hang like 
clogs on the wing of the mightiest truth, and make its course 
circuitous and slow. 

There is a mere theorist, who is worth litthe—and there isa 
mere practical man, who is worth perhaps still less. Let me 
endeavor to characterize them in the manner of Theophrastus. 

The mere theorist is he, who wishes to see his ideas instantly 
realized, without allowing for the friction which, takes place in 
all movements, moral no less than mechanical. “ A thing is 
on the whole good, therefore let it be instantly done,” saith 
he. Political theorizing deluged France with blood in the 
revolution. “All men are free and equal,” said the philoso- 
phers. Remove therefore all restraint, do away with all old 
customs and institutions, and make society over again anew. 
They found it easy enough to do the first part, but the last 
was harder. They could cut off the king’s head —shoot, stab, 
hang and banish the nobility, and fill the popular mind with 
a blind rage against all authority and power: 


They opened. But to shut, 
Excelled their power. 


They had raised a demon they could not lay, because they had 
not asked whether France, with all its ignorance, superstition 
and atheism, was prepared for the same kind of government 
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as the United States of America. Just so the moral theorizer 
disregards circumstances, and whether his plan be to promote 
temperance, peace, abolition or chastity, runs foul of a thou- 
sand obstacles. It is right, he says, therefore it must be done 
this moment, or you are all villains and hypocrites. This 
naturally excites a little anger onthe part of those whom he 
addresses, and a good cause fails for want of practical wisdom 
on the part of its advocates. 

In philosophy, in art, in scientific, economic and mechanical 
concerns—in commerce also and literature, and all the various 
branches of that great profession, money making, there are no 
doubt mere theorists. 

Yet on the other side the fault is perhaps as common, and 
less frequently pointed out. A mere practical man does as 
much mischief as a mere theorizer. 

The mere practical man is one who follows his nose rather 
than his eyes—who goes in for “facts” which he often declares 
to be stubbgrn things. He is a great foe to innovation or im- 
provement. He had rather blunder with his grandfather, than 
do well with his son. Experience is his God, History his Bi- 
ble, the Statistics of the United States his Creed. A large 
view, or comprehensive principle, his soul hateth. Propose to 
him any plan for improving the condition of the poor, and he 
answers “ It is impracticable.” Ask his aid in correcting any 
notable abuse, “ It can’t be done.” If he is a schoolmaster, he 
will not use Colburn’s lessons in his school, for the old way is 
good enough for him. To be sure, the boys learn ten times as 
much by the new plan, but he “don’t think it will succeed for 
all that.” The Chinese are a very practical people. They 
despise theory. It is said of them that the first roast pig ever 
eaten by them having been cooked accidentally in a fire which 
burnt down a house, they went on 500 years burning down 
houses every time they wanted a roast pig. This we call the 
height of the practical. 

Gothe in some remarks in his optical work about the En- 
glish royal society, points out the evils resulting from an ex- 
cessive fear of theory in scientific matters. He says that by the 
extraordinary influence of Lord Bacon, the mind of the age 
had been directed to the real, the actual, so as to excite a dread 
of even the most distant approach to theory. Even system or 
order in their meetings was wholly dispensed with. Their 
discussions were accidental in their subjects and without any 
form. The only thing like method was an abstaining from all 
method. Experiments in natural philosophy, facts in natural 
history,observations in technical science, are all confusedly min- 
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gled together in their transactions. Even their museum was 
destitute of all arrangement, and objects of curiosity from every 
kingdom of nature were thrown together without classification 
or order. ; 

Bulwer in his England and the English, gives an amusing 
description of the merely practical men in politics. 


«“ Mr. Bluff is the last man I shall describe in this chapter. He 
is the sensible, practical man. He despises all speculations but 
those in which he has a share. He is very intolerant to other peo- 
ple’s hobby horses ; he hates both poets and philosophers. He has 
a great love of facts ; if you could speak to him out of the multipli- 
cation table, he would think you a great orator. He does not ob- 
serve how the facts are applied to the theory; he only wants the 
facts themselves. If you were to say to him thus, ‘ When abuses 
rise to a cértain height, they must be remedied,’ he would think you 
a shallow fellow, a theorist ; but if you were to say to him, ‘ One 
thousand pauper children are born in London; in 1823, wheat was 
49 shillings; hop grounds let from 10 to 12 shillings ,an acre, and 
you must, therefore, confess that when abuses rise to a certain 
height they must be remedied ;’ Mr. Bluff would nod his wise head, 
and say of you to his next neighbor, ‘ That’s the man for my money, 
you see what a quantity of facts he puts into his speech!’ 

“ Facts, like stones, are nothing in themselves ; their value con- 
sists in the manner they are put together, and the purpose to which 
they are applied. ar 

“ Accordingly, Mr. Bluff is always taken in. Looking only at a 
fact, he does not see an inch beyond it, and you might draw him into 
any imprudence by constantly telling him that ‘two and two make 
four.’ Mr. Bluff is wonderfully English. It is by practical men 
that we have ever been seduced into the wildest speculations, and 
the most preposterous of living theorists always begins his har- 
rangues with —‘ Now, my friends, let us look to the facts.” 





If we could lay up Time, like money, when we do not use 
it, there would be some excuse for the idleness of half the 
world. But even then we should be losing the interest of our 
capital.— Goethe. 


As breath refreshes the life of a coal, so prayer refreshes 
the hopes of the heart. —Goet he. 
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Arr. 12.—ON BELIEVING WHAT WE DO NOT UNDERSTAND. 


From Benson’s Dialogue. 


An ingenious gentleman of my acquaintance, whom I call 
Novatianus, was in company with the lady Aspasia, who was 
exclaiming bitterly against a certain preacher, whose historical 
name shall be Eusebius. For Eusebius had asserted something 
in one of his sermons, which gave the lady great offence. Upon 
which she condemned him with warm zeal, and great fluency 
of speech, and declared she would never hear him more as 
long as shelived. This occasioned the following dialogue be- 
tween her and my friend. 

Novatianus. What was it, Madam, in Eusebius’ sermon, 
which offended you so much? 

Aspasia. He asserted that we are to believe nothing but 
what we can understand. 

Novatianus. Was that the thing which gave you so much 
offence? 

Aspasia. Yes,*Sir, and enough too. I wonder how any 
body can venture to assert such a thing. 

So far the dialogue proceeded; and then they conversed for 
an hour or two about other matters; by which means this af- 
fair was quite forgotten. Then Novatianus begged the favor 
of a pen and ink and a small piece of paper; all of which a 
servant readily brought him. Upon the paper he wrote down 
the following words in Greek, ‘o THEOS AGAPE ESTIN, and then 
very gravely gave them tothe lady and desired her to read 
them. That revived the dialogue, which proceeded as follows: 
—Aspasia looking first upon the paper and then looking ear- 
nestly and with surprise and confusion in Novatianus’ face, 
said, “Sir, | cannot read them. What do you mean by this? 
itis not English, and they are strange letters to me. I cannot 
imagine what you design by asking me to read what I know 
nothing about.” Novatianus gravely said, “Do you believe 
them, madam ?” 

“ How can IJ,” answered Aspasia, with great quickness, “ un- 
less | understand them!” “ Hold, madam,” replied Novatianus, 
“you may surely believe things which you cannot understand.” 

Aspasia. That is impossible. 

_Novatianus. Then I find that you are, after all, of Euse- 
newt opinion, notwithstanding his sermon offended you so 
much, 


This startled the lady and caused her to say, “T profess I 
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believe lam wrong. The thing never appeared to me in this 
light before. I really begin to suspect that I was mistaken, 
and that Eusebius was in theright. I beg his pardon for con- 
demning him before I had duly considered the reasonableness 
of what he said. But what is the meaning of these words? 
For ] cannot so much as read them.” 

Novatianus said, “I will assure you, madam, they are the 
words of holy scripture; and that according to the original. 
They contain a plain truth, and a very great and important 
truth. I would therefore have you try once more whether 
you cannot believe them.” Aspasia was now impatient to 
have them explained, and said to Novatianus, “ Tease me no 
longer, | freely acknowledge that I was too rash and inconsid- 
erate; and I am now fully convinced, that I can’t tell, wheth- 
er | belfeve what you propose to me, or no, till I understand 
what is meant thereby. Pray tell me, therefore what the 
words signify, and keep me no longer in suspense. As soon as 
J understand them, I will then tell you fully, whether I believe 
them or no.” 

“ Well then,” said Novatianus, “I will gratify you by telling 
you, that you may find the passage 1 John.iv. 8, and the En- 
glish of it is, ‘God is love.’ ‘That proposition, said Aspasia, 
‘I most readily and firmly believe ; but I find I could not believe 
it, till I understood it. I heartily beg Eusebius’ pardon, and 
sincerely condemn mine own folly and imprudence, in censur- 
ing what I ought to have applauded. I will promise you | 
will go and hear him again; and I shall now have a better 
opinion of him than ever.” 

The next time Novatianus visited Aspasia, she continued of 
the same mind, and severely condemned herself, but applauded 
Eusebius; and thanked Novatianus for taking so kind and in- 
genious a method of leading her into right sentiments upon 
that head. But was ready to wonder, that she had not before 
seen the matter in the same light; as it appeared so very ob- 


. o . 
vious, now she had attended to it.” 





A man cannot after a state of sin be instantly a saint; the 
work of heaven is not done by a flash of lightening, or a dash 
of affectionate rain, or a few tears of relenting pity.— Taylor. 


Prayer is the key to open the day, and the bolt to shut in 
the night.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Arr. 13.—DR. BEECHER’S BALANCING SYSTEM. 


The correspondence lately published between Dr. Beecher 
and Dr. Porter, of Andover, contains a very important avowal 
in relation to a mode of preaching fashionable of late years 
among some of the orthodox new lights. Considerable as- 
tonishment has been often felt both by Unitarians and Cal- 
vinists, on hearing the most ultra liberal views proclaimed 
from the pulpit without limitation or qualification by leading 
men calling themselves orthodox. Men have been told that 
they had all power to save themselves, and the gates of admit- 
tance to Christianity have been thrown wide in the frankest 
manner possible. We have ourselves heard Dr. Beecher 
preach discourses in which more stress was laid on man’s 
ability than we should feel ourselves authorized to assert, Uni- 
tarians as we are. The consequence of such preaching as this 
naturally was that Unitarians went away saying —“ That’s a 
good Unitarian sermon,” and Calvinists shaking their heads 
sorrowfully for fear of strange heresies. Dr. Porter was one 
of these last. Having heard from various quarters that Dr. 
Beecher was preaching in Boston any thing but Calvinism, 
and broaching all sorts of Pelagian, Arminian and Socinian 
errors, he writes him a letter of admonition and rebuke. He 
says, “ Brother Beecher, you are not cut out for a reformer; 
you must not undertake to change the doctrines delivered by 
tradition from our fathers. Stick to Calvinism. Hold on to 
the Westminister Assembly. Defy reason, crucify the under- 
standing, and be not so presumptuous as to wish for con- 
sistency in your opinions, when our fathers have been 
satisfied with contradictions. If they could swallow the five 
sea so can you.” This, and more to the same effect, wrote 

rother Porter, beseeching Brother Beecher to “ brace up like 
a man,” and take the flaggelation quietly. 

But Brother Beecher is one who loves to administer not re- 
ceive blows. As regards rebuke, he holds to the gospel prin- 
ciple that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Wherefore writing a long letter in defence of his conduct, he 
puts it in his pocket and rides to Andover, to read it there to 
the Committee on Heresy, if such a body there be, with Dr. 
Porter at its head. His defence was briefly that he had not 
= up Calvinism, but was practising upon the Balancing 

ystem. 

“The Balancing System!” ejaculated the reverend consis- 
tory, “and what can the Balancing System be, Dr. Beecher ?"’ 

68 
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Thereupon he goes on (vide letter) to explain it in this way : 
“Our beautiful system of Calvinism is made up, as you well 
know, dear brothers, of opposing truths, warring verities, and 
doctrines which seem to contradict one another. Now, for 
the full effect of our system, both parts must be preached. 
We must teach for example, that man can do nothing to help 
himself, and again we must teach that man has full ability to 
do all that God requires. By the first doctrine we destroy his 
self-reliance ; by the second, we set him at work. But then 
when we begin to preach any where, we must ask what is the 
state of the popular mind, and what kind of preaching has pre- 
vailed previously. The object is to keep these two doctrines 
BALANCED in the minds of the hearers. If therefore one has 
been preached a great deal, you must preach the other till the 
scales are even again. Thus | found God’s sovereignty had 
been preached too much when I came to Boston, and the other 
scale was kicking the beam. I must therefore throw more 
weight into the scale of human ability, and when I have done 
it, | shall begin to preach the other way. I must “ meet the 
ship with the helm,” as the sailors say about steering. I am 
like one balancing on the tight rope, who has to bend first this 
way and then that, according as he finds himself falling one 
side or the other.” 

This is what may be called the Balancing System. Whe- 
ther Dr. Beecher originated it we do not know. Mr. Finney 
has advanced similar ideas in his Revival Lectures, a work by 
the way, of great power inits kind. Dr. Beecher however 
has brought it more fully into notice than any one else, and 
has openly proclaimed it to be his system of tactics. 

We believe however that his church has not been very 
generally pleased with it. They say that to oppose one error 
with another error is not so good a plan as to oppose it witha 
truth. They fear that it is too much like the course taken by 
some persons mentioned by Horace: 


“ Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt.” 


There is something about this managing, rope-dancing system, 
which the plain and honest minded do not relish. 

Our objection however, is not so much to the theory as to 
the practice of Dr. Beecher and some of his fellow balancers. 
If they would honestly and faithfully act up to this system, we 
should think it not a bad one. It would then be only a prac- 
tical adaptation of the gospel to the wants and conditions of 
men. If he would preach human duty to Calvinists and de- 
pendence on God to Arminians, humility to the rich and en- 
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couragement to the poor, who could blame him? But our 
objection is, that he has not been true to his own system, that 
he has played the cameleon, taking his color from the place he 
happened to be in. And this is the danger of all religious 
politicians, managers for God, manceuverers for Christ. 

When was it that Dr. Beecher first began to be suspected 
of liberality? Not till he had got into a liberal community. 
Where was it that he began to preach man’s ability? In Bos- 
ton. Where was he first suspected of too great regard for 
reason? Among Unitarians. Now according to his own 
system, this was the very time for him to begin to preach 
Calvinism more zealously than ever—here was the place, if 
any where, that the doctrines of irresistible grace, &c. had 
kicked the beam. Yet here is the place where he omits 
preaching them. Here is the place where he comes out boldly 
—in defence of principles which are already popular. 

On the other hand, those who have heard him preach when 
in Pittsburgh on his trial for heresy, among lynx-eyed cham- 
pions of the most ancient Calvinism, tell us that he relapsed 
and stiffened into a degree of orthodoxy which astonished those 
who had heard of him only asa liberal man and new school 
Doctor. And when fairly on trial for his reported heresies, 
how does he act? Like the heroic Luther, who would take 
the heaviest thunderbolt of the Vatican rather than take back 
a word or -palter with a conviction? Alas! Luthers are not 
now so common as manceuverers and Machiavellis. No. Dr. 
Beecher’s “ Views in Theology” only go to show that he has 
not in him the stuff of which reformers are made. He takes 
back with his left hand what he offers with his right. He 
makes a bold assertion—and immediately explains it away. 
He likes the reputation of boldness without the danger ; he af- 
fects an air of fortitude, but is careful not to run any real risk. 

We have spoken plainly of this distinguished divine, both 
because he deserves no leniency and probably desires none at 
our hands; and because he is one of a class not uncommon 
among us, and who ought to be described. The author of 
Protestant Jesuitism has done a service to the community in 
his revelations of the manceuverings of theologians and religious 
leaders among the various protestant sects. He has shown 
that the spirit of Jesuitism may reside in all communions. 
There is indeed a lamentable want of sincerity and simplicity 
among those most celebrated for their popular and eflective 
talents. Such men come at last to live, speak and act, all for 
effect. They are very solemn in the pulpit, not because they 
feel the presence of God, but because they want to move the 
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congregation. They are very terrific in their delineations of 
future torment, not because they entertain any great fear of 
those dark regions, but because such descriptions alone will 
produce an fect. They are always acting—never simple, 
genuine and in earnest. “ I believe, therefore have I spoken,” 
is a text which can rarely be applied with truth by them. 
Let us not be accused of uncharitable satire. Try the experi- 
ment. Ask a popular preacher of terror, in private, why he 
does not soften the tone of his discourse and say less of the 
horrors of futurity. lis answer in too many cases will show 
that he preaches so, not because he believes so, but because 
thus and in no other way does he hope to produce an effect. 
A late writer in describing the restorationist views of Tholuck 
and others, called orthodox in Germany, objects to their senti- 
ments, not that they are false, but that “ they cut the sinews 
of effective preaching.” 
When will men condescend to believe that the still small 
voice of plain truth will be, in the end, more effective than the 
whirlwinds, earthquakes, and fires of exaggerated sentiment 
and affected fervor ? Ep. 


Nore. We said that Dr. Beecher probably deserved no leniency 
from Unitarians. We judge this from the fact that he took occa- 
sion to make an abusive and insulting comparison between Unita- 
rianism and Rum, last summer, when his reputation for orthodoxy 
was in its most perilous condition. We hope we are not particu- 
larly uncharitable in attributing this gratuitous abuse of the faith of 
a respectable body of Christians, to a motive of policy. It will be 
remembered that he also entered very vigorously about the same 
time into the war against the Catholics. Was he then practising 
the tactics used by Charles X., when, to divert attention from his 
operations at home, he sent an expedition against Algiers? If so, 
the more he is blamed by Unitarians, the better he will like it. The 
next time he is arraigned before Presbytery, Synod or assembly, he 
can take this article as a testimony to his orthodoxy. To be dis- 
liked by Unitarians, is a high merit in the eyes of the true Presby- 
terian, sufficient to cover a multitude of sins. ‘This makes our task 
of censure very easy and pleasant, for while we are exposing errors, 
we are gratifying the person we censure. But it often makes it ra- 
ther difficult for us to praise. For if we meet with something high- 
ly liberal and rational in any Calvinistic production, and praise it, 
our praise is sure to be brought by the orthodoxists as a proof that 
the writer is heretical. ‘This was the case with Jacob Abbot, whose 
books have been widely circulated among the liberal party, in con- 
sequence of which, it was gravely urged against him “ that his books 
were liked by Unitarians.” The same spirit would have accused 
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Jesus of heresy, because he pleased the carnal mind, when “ the 
common people heard him gladly”—and have brought it against the 
Apostles that they “ had favor with all the people.” According to 
these Doctors, if you set forth the truth in an attractive manner, if 
you do not displease and offend the impenitent, you are letting down 
the gospel to the wishes of the unregenerate heart. _Pitiable indeed 
is this spirit—more pitiable that pious and good men should cringe 
to it and court it. 

We think Dr. Beecher, in the main, a pious and good man. It is 
his head rather than his heart which is wrong. We once heard 
Dr. Beecher’s character pithily described by one who had studied 
him closely. ‘ Dr. B’s. intellect,” said he, “is totally depraved. He 
has lost the power of perceiving what is true, by looking so long at 
what is expedient. He has no idea that there is such a thing as 
absolute truth. ‘Truth and falsehood are merely what sui:s a pre- 
sent purpose to make them. It suited Dr. Beecher’s purpose at 
one time to teach that Calvinists never believed in the damnation 
of infants. He therefore argued this obstinately in defiance of all 
evidence and all consistency. An intellect which has reached this 
state may be called totally depraved—and so I designate Dr. 


Beecher’s.” 





Arr. 14—LINES, 
WITH A SKETCH OF JACOB’S WELL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 


Here, after Jacob parted from his brother, 
His daughters lingered round this well, new made, 
Here—seventeen centuries after, came another 
And talked with Jesus, wondering and afraid. 
Here—other centuries past—the emperor’s mother, 
Sheltered its waters with a Temple’s shade. 
Here—’mid the fallen fragments, as of old, 
The girl her pitcher dips within its waters cold. 


And Jacob’s race grew strong for many an hour, 
Then torn beneath the Roman eagle lay ; 
The Roman’s vast and earth controlling power, 
Has crumbled like these shafts and stones away : 
But still the waters, fed by dew and shower, 
Come up, as ever, to the light of dav— 
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And still the maid bends downward with her urn, 
Well pleased to see its glass her lovely face return. 


And those few words of truth, first uttered here, 
Have sunk into the human soul and heart, 
A spiritual faith dawns bright and clear, 
Dark creeds and ancient mysteries depart ; 
‘The hour for God’s true worshippers draws near ; 
Then mourn not o’er the wrecks of earthly art. 
Kingdoms may fall and human works decay, 
Nature moves on unchanged— Truths never pass away. 
‘ J. F.C. 





Art. 15.—PART OF A CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TRINITY. 


Whether or not I can answer all your questions, remains to 
be proved. They come so fast that I hardly know where to 
begin, and you sometimes put them in such a triumphant way, 
that it almost grieves me to show that if taken one by one and 
examined fairly, they can not only be easily answered, but even 
turned against yourself. But at present I have no further in- 
tention than to reply to two or three inquiries which I find in 
your last letter, and which either did or might very well have 
come from a candid seeker after truth. Indeed I am convinced 
that I do you no more than justice, when J believe that you 
are sincere in your desire to receive the truth, and that, if there 
is ever, in your remarks, an appearance of exclusiveness or of 
a dogmatical spirit, it is the result of your education and early 
associations, not of an unwillingness to receive new light. 

You inquire in different parts of your last: 

1. What is the real difference between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians? 

2. How is it possible for any one to read the New Testa- 
ment without finding the trinity there ? 

3. What motives a Unitarian can have in endeavoring to 
shake the faith of a believer in the Trinity? . 

These questions although somewhat disconnected, I wil! 
answer, 
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The real difference between Unitarians and Trinitarians, is 
this: The former believe that Christ was the manifestation ot 
God, the latter believe that he was God himseif. The former 
think that the highest dignity of Christ is expressed by those 
scriptures in which he is called the image of God, the first born 
(or, most honored and loved) of every creature, the only be- 
gotten son of God, and that in him it pleased the Father that 
all fulness should dwell; in all which expressions no more is 
taught than the doctrine before stated and in the bible eise-_ 
where confirmed, that Christ was the manifestation of the in- 
visible Father; that God dwelt in him and spoke to the world 
through him, that the world might be reconciled to himself; 
that the word, which the Apostle John expressly asserts to be 
one and the same with God, was made flesh, that is, was mani- 
fested in Jesus, and dwelt among men, so that they beheld a 
glory, as of the only begotten, or best loved, Son of God. 
Having before them al] these and other passages expressive of 
the great exaltation of Christ, and seeing that he was in his 
life and teaching and death, all which is here taught, Unitari- 
ans believé that he was indeed the messenger of the Most 
High; that by his life and doctrines God’s attributes and will 
are made manifest; that he is therefore, to all who believe in 
him, the way, the truth and the life, and that by trusting our- 
selves to his guidance we shall, through the mercy of God, 
obtain eternal life and happiness. 

On the other hand, Triaitarians say, that all this is very 
well so far as it goes. But they think that they find more, 
and to the plain, comprehensible doctrine that God revealed 
himself in Christ, they add the mysterious and unintelligible 
doctrine that he was in a litera] sense one with Christ. That 
Christ was not only the Messenger of God, and therefore, on 
earth, his representative, but that he was in a literal sense God 
with us; that he not only taught with authority from God, but 
was himself omniscient and infinite. 

The difference between Unitarians and Trinitarians is not, 
therefore, that the latter attach greater importance to Christ’s 
teaching and example, or that they rely more implicitly upon 
him. As to Christ’s authority, there is no dispute. Both, 
equally, declare it to be divine and obligatory upon us. 

The difference is not that Unitarians believe that Christ was 
aman, while Trinitarians believe him to be divine, for the for- 
mer, equally with the latter, believe this. 

The real difference, as already explained, which you will 
find to exist between your own mind and that of any intelli- 
gent Unitarian, is involved in the question, Was Christ a mani- 
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festation of God and a revealer of God’s will, or was he God 
himself, the mysterious part of the indivisible Threefold Unity, 
the self-existent and omnipotent God. I believe that he was 
the former; you believe that he was the latter. But here | 
appeal to your sincerity and ask, can you not conceive that J 
may find a charm in the sin.plicity and reasonableness of my 
belief, while I am repelled from yours by its strangeness and 
mystical nature? Is it nothing, that I can rest in my faith, 
-with undoubting confidence, without feeling my reason shocked, 
without detecting the least inconsistency between the light of 
nature and that of revelation; while on the other side, if | 
should embrace your faith, I must, in some measure, cease to 
think and submit myself without daring to ask how, or why, 
to doctrines which are acknowledged to be unintelligible, and 
to my reason, seem contradictory and therefore absurd? I make 
this appeal with all Christian feeling, and beg of you so to re- 
ceive it. One thing more I will ask you: But my paper is 
exhaustéd, and it must be asked at some other time. Mean- 
while, let not our doctrinal disputes bring any feeling of con- 
tention or any root of bitterness into our hearts. 


Your friend, W. G. E. 





Art. 16—THEODORE. 
CHAPER IX. 
Translated from the German of De Wette. 


Theodore felt desirous, on many accounts, of making a jour- 
ney through England and Holland. Especially he wished to 
become acquainted with the condition of the churches in those 
countries, of which he had heard so much to interest him. 
John confirmed this purpose, and took leave of him with 
warmth * * * * * We will not undertake to accom- 
pany Theodore on his journey, especially as no uncommon ad- 
venture befel him. He collected, indeed, many observations, 
and formed opinions upon many points, chiefly connected with 
religion. But it would lead us too far to attempt to go into 
detail; we must be satisfied with giving the general impression 
which the contemplation of ecclesiastical matters in these 


countries left behind. : 
He found both in England and in Holland a stiffness and 
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rigour in the administration of the church which was anything 
but attractive to him, used as he was to religious liberty, which 
perhaps indeed he had carried too far. He was displeased by 
the hierarchal, formal aspect of the episcopal church, and no 
less with the opposite extreme or enthusiasm and pious excess 
in the dissenting sects, which had been repelled by her cold- 
ness and indifference to the religious wants of the people. He 
was confirmed in his dislike to all hierarchy, and in his con- 
viction of the evil of the clergy’s being endowed with temporal 
wealth and political influence, by perceiving that the higher 
orders of the clergy in England, and even the country clergy- 
men, did little for the church, and left their work to be done 
by hired curates. 

On the other hand, the Dutch church struck him as much 
more spiritual and religious. The Calvinistic rigour which 
yet holds every thing fastened there, at least has this merit, 
that it keeps alive a reverential awe in the minds of the people; 
and the stiffness of the clergy, which often terminates in spir- 
itual pride and dogmatism, appeared to find an excuse in the 
useful influence it exercised upon the popular morality. He 
found that a reverence for the clergy,even when not based on 
a free recognition of their superiority of character, is to be 
viewed as a beneficial restraint on the wildness of the multi- 
tude. This kind of hierarchy, which bears at least the show 
of sanctity, though not a — clear revelation of spirit, he at 
first considered endurable. But compared to the picture of 
the freedom of the children of God in the beginning of Christ- 
ianity as he found this drawn in the sacred scriptures, this 
condition of the church appeared far from satisfactory. He 
could not but consider it a kind of spiritual servitude, a sub- 
jection to the law, milder and more spiritual than that of 
Moses, but yet quite unworthy of the gospel. Especially he 
was disturbed by the absence of a free scientific spirit in the 
theology of this church. 

Is then, he thought, the system of Calvin, however highly 
we may prize it as a monument of his faith and acuteness of 
intellect—is it the sum of all Christian knowledge? Has the 
holy scripture been exhausted by him, so that it is now unne- 
cessary to look into it and search it without a preconceived 
ovinion? Has not his theology the stamp of the age in which 
it originated, and shall this stamp be impressed upon ours, 
which in many particulars has become so different? Is there no 
narrowness about his views, and have they not a severity 
which offends many pious minds? Has not this been shown 
by the controversies they have occasioned and the divisions 
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they have introduced : and shall not at last that unfortunate 
wall of division be taken down which separates the Lutheran 
from the Reformed church? This can only be effected by a 
free examination which goes out of the limits placed by creeds 
and symbols. 

Especially was our friend displeased with the character of 
Dutch Theology, which occupied only the memory and lower 
intellectual faculties, and was wholly destitute of all large 
views and high ideas. Is this, thought he, the object of study, 
to busy yourself with the grammar of the sacred languages; 
to collect and deliver observations on historical usages, opinions 
and circumstances—and to forget in these minute details the 
spirit and meaning of the whole? 

But, on the other hand, when he contemplated the ecclesi- 

astical condition of Germany, he was forced to confess that 
the influence of the church had been there diminished by this 
very freedom of thought and action there prevalent. The 
little influence exercised by the pastors upon the churches, 
which was yet further diminished by the unworthy behaviour 
of many among them; the discussion and controversy about 
religious doctrines in the presence of the people; the spread of 
doubts concerning many ancient and venerable truths, andthe 
increased indifference and levity of the scoffer occasioned by 
it; the onesideness of the modern theology, and the consequent 
defects in the education of young theologians: all these things 
united had placed the German in a position in comparison with 
which that of foreign countries seemed tranquil and happy. 
But, on the other hand, our friend was encouraged by the 
great activity and variety of original thinking in Germany. 
If there was much error, yet it was to be excused on account 
of the love of truth from which it arose. If many devious 
paths were opened, yet they all led back again at last to the 
straight way, and the traveller then had the satisfaction of 
having freely sought and found it. Much social and moral 
degeneracy was, it is true, to be found in Germany. But 
there were other causes of this, beside the relaxation of church 
authority. And notwithstanding this, our frend thought he 
could perceive a thoughtful, open and receptive spirit in this 
people which was not to be found elsewhere. And moreover, 
he could trace, even in the lower classes, more of the true pro- 
testant tendency toward the inward, spiritual value of life, 
than among the higher classes in other countries. 

Ah! cried he, cannot that noblest of blessings, freedom, be 
procured except by paying the price of error and sin? Must 
whole races and generations be given over to confusion and 
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destruction in order that at last there may be some single 
manifestation of a complete and perfect human character? 
Thus then is fulfilled the great Apostolic saying, “* Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.” (Rom. v. 20.) “But 
what ?—shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? 
God forbid!” Yet we will not relinquish this noble gift of 
freedom, which Christ bought for us with his blood, because it 
is capable of being abused. We will guard against the abuse, 
and freedom shall be to us a power by which we will strive 
toward perfection, toward the imitation of Christ, and not an 
excuse or Cloak of licentiousness and evil! 

The thought which Theodore has here expressed respecting 
freedom and its abuses, deserves to be more carefully consider- 
ed. There are two sources of human education—the Law and 
the Gospel—Constraint and Freedom. There are also two 
views of life, the one of which is based upon the Jaw and con- 
straint, the other upon the gospel and freedoin. The State 
and the Church are likewise opposed to each other in their 
mode of action. ‘The first operates through the law, the oth- 
er by freedom. Yet freedom is not wholly excluded from the 
action of the state, nor the use of the law wholly given up by 
the church. The necessity of the law resembles the blind op- 
erations of nature, the Gospel and Freedom are like the con- 
scious life of the soul. In the one is tranquillity and uniform- 
ity, in the other motion and variety. Those views which 
are opposed to freedom, and which are professed by the stern, 
cold, and ambitious among statesmen and churchmen, would, 
if carried out logically, end in the principle that death is bet- 
ter then life. Iven in nature, wherever life exists, there are 
also opposing and counteracting powers, there is also, decay 
and destruction. Before the mountains, those firm pillars of 
the earth, were fixed, through whose valleys the blooming life 
of earth now expands itself, wild commotions and destructive 
deluges spread havoc around. These powers now sleep quiet- 
ly; and rest is upon the earth. But if all the powers of life 
were in a like rest, then the earth would be only a great grave. 
The abuse of freedom is, in the same way, destructive at first, 
but its inestimable value and high results must console us for 
this partial evil. Tad not freedom been liable to abuse, which 
first took place at the fall of man, then there would have 
been no human history. Man would have lived on in Para- 
dise, quietly and happily it is true, but without the arts and 
sciences, without the various blossoms and fruits of human 
culture. Yes—we may assert that if Adam had not sinned,— 
Christ, the pride of humanity had not appeared. The sin by 
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which man lost bis innocence is always lamentable & criminal. 
We will not justify it—we repeat the apostolic saying “God 
forbid that we continue in sin, that grace may abound.” But 
if we will not run the risk of sin by allowing freedom to 
man; there can be no true education, there can be, at best, 
only direction. When children have liberty allowed them, 
they may indeed commit faults. But faults, understood and 
repented of, protect us from greater errors, and thus is formed 
within us an understanding and voluntary goodness. If ina 
government, no place is allowed for freedom, then the police 
the watching and controlling power, must have an hundred 
eyes and hands, in order to prevent all crime. And in that 
case, no one could take a step freely, and all would be degrad- 
ed to the condition of children. That administration of justice 
rests on a much more moral basis, which punishes only crimes 
actually committed; and then in order to reform the offender & 
to prevent others; placing some confidence, for the rest, in the 
good intentions of the community. But when the Church is ~ 
afraid of allowing freedom, it ceases to be a church. Jt must 
then renounce all knowledge, because the mind which seeks 
for truth is always exposed to error. It must renounce all 
new and salutary discoveries and appliances in the realm of 
spirit, for before we can discover what is evil we must have 
freedom to test it. Students and thinkers are the friends of 
freedom both in church and state, as were the prophets in the 
Old Testament, because they live in the free exercise of their 
mental powers, and without freedom they would lose their in- 
ward strength. But for the same reason rulers and priests 
have in all times been opposed to them, and accused them of 
perverting and seducing the people. 

The power which is sufficient to prevent us from an abuse 
of freedom, is Love, pure love for goodness. And that which 
keeps alive our hope and patience in the view of abuses, is 
confidence—confidence in human nature and the human mind, 
and faith that it will be at last brought back, after all its er- 
rors and confusions, to that which is true and good. Oh! ye 
who have the education of man confided to you, preserve this 
heavenly gift of confidence, in which the fullness of all virtue 
lies as the flower in the bud. Confidence in one another binds 
men together and impels them to all works of love —Where 
the bond of confidence is broken, there life crumbles away, 
like a weather beaten stone,and human society is dissolved 


a a mass of hostile foes, who lower suspiciously on each 
other. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[It will be seen by the dates that some of the following let- 
ters were written as long ago as March. We received them 
in the last week of March, after our April number was printed. 
We mention this for the benefit of our correspondents, that 
they may understand why their communications do not ap- 


pear as soon as they might expect. 


An article must reach us 


by the 15th of the month,in order to secure a place in the 


next number.] _ 


Sr. 


Dear Brother Clarke :—Our 
brother Eliot has at length ar- 
rived from the South, as he has 
probably informed you ere this: 
and consequently I am released 
from duty at this post. Of 
brother Eliot’s mission to New 
Orleans and Mobile, he himself 
doubtless will give you an ac- 
acount, so I shall not trespass on 
his ground. I shall proceed to 
Peoria next week, to take Mr. 
Huntoon’s place, while he goes 
to the East. He writes that 
things are in a flourishing condi- 
tion in Peoria : that a respectable 
society as to intelligence and 
numbers has been formed during 
the period of his stay there: but 
it is very important that they 
should have regular preaching, 
4s many are watching to make 
inroads. 

Things are going on well here. 





Lovis, Mo. Marcu 15, 1837. 


The church will be completed 
early in the Summer, and there 
will be no sort of difficulty in 
having it well filled. The delay 
in finishing the building has of 
course been owing to nothing 
but the difficulty of procuring 
material, and steady labour. All 
building here progresses with an 
exceeding tediousness, There 
is no want of a spirit among the 
good people here. ‘Their zeal 
runs far before their means, but 
these will not long be lagging 
behind. 

Brother Thuston, when I last 
heard from him, was preaching 
alternatcly at ‘Tremont and Pe- 
kin, at both whicl: places, the 
Faith in its purity is much need- 
ed. We want some one at Chi- 
cago. A chain of forts estab- 
lished along lown the Illinois 
will be a great thing. Voices 
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too are coming from various oth- 
er places through the State of 
Illinois, calling upon us for light 
and spiritual food. 

And shall not the manna fall— 
shall not the rock be smitten and 
pour out its restoring waters in 
this wilderness? Shall the west 
call unto the East, like deep un- 
to deep, in vain? Shall our 
brethren who dwell upon the 
sea shore hear the voice of the 
vision, calling ‘come over and 
help us :'—and hesitate to come 
with their treasures of knowl- 
edge and of love, to spread the 
truth of Christ through this love- 
ly valley ? Shall we not soon see 
the young reapers hastening one 
by one from our New England 
home, and crossing the mountain 
barrier, into the broad harvest 
field? ‘Truly, feelingly, heartily, 
and with praise to God may we 
then welcome them in the lan- 
guage of that prophecy of old, 
“Hlow beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace: that bringeth good 
tiding of good, that publisheth 
salvation: that saith unto Sion, 
thy God reigneth !” 

Come over and help us!—You 
that are willing to make sacrifi- 
ces for the truth like our Master, 
and his apostles. Come, but 
we promise no easy life: we 
throw open to you no spacious 
and spire-pointed churches, we 
lead you upto no carved and 
curtained pulpits, we bid no 
swelling organ lift your soul on 
the wings of harmony, we place 
you in the midst of no time-hal- 
lowed monuments, no long estab- 
lished societies. You, and |, 
and all who labour here must our- 
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selves, by patient persevering ef- 
forts build up the tabernacles of 
the Lord. Great is the - work. 
but glorious. Come then, you 
whose spirits are fresh, and 
growing in faith you who are 
prepared to work; and who wish 
to experience the peace of heart, 
consciousness of strength, which 
attend an active and progressive 
life—come over and help us! 

You, my brother, know better 
than I, that this great Western 
valley is literally athirst for the 
true pure fountain of living wa- 
fers. It is a thirst to which no 
external prosperity can adminis- 
ter—a thirst which this great 
Mississippi with all its tributa- 
ries cannot provide for. Where 
then shall we turn for the sup- 
ply of our spiritual wants, but 
to the East, to New England, to 
Boston, to the walls of old Har- 
vard? Unto the hills—the hills 
of our fathers, we look, whence 
cometh our help. May it not 
long tarry! 

I will write you again from 
Peoria. Love to Br. Osgood. — 
I presume he will shortly be on 
his way home. 

Truly and sincerely your 


friend and brother. 
C. P.C. 





Sr. Louis, Marcn, 1837. 

My Dear Brother :—I intended 
to write from Mobile and from 
New Orleans, and cannot tell 
why I did not, except that 2 
boarding-house life is unfavora- 
ble to study of any kind. 

Our prospects, I mean, of 
course the prospects of our 
Church in Mobile, are very goo. 
It was a disappointment to me 
that their house of worship Ww 
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not ready for dedication while | 
was there, as I had hoped to as- 
sist in that service ; but unavoid- 
able delays had retarded the 
builders, and, when | left, they 
had yet a month’s work betore 
them. It will be a handsome 
building, as large as the Unitari- 
an Church in Cincinnati, and is 
well located. Some measures 
were in contemplation for the 
procuring of an organ, and a dis- 
position was evinced, by all those 
with whom I conversed, to spare 
no effort or expense which is ne- 
cessary for the complete success 
of their holy enterprise. 

Our meetings, while I was 
there, were held, sometimes in 
the Court house, sometimes in a 
Room in an Engine house.— 
The former of the two was very 
convenient, and the audiences 
collected there gave promise, | 
thought, that a large congrega- 
tion will be gathered in a very 
few years, perhaps months.— 
But this room we were unable to 
keep. One Sunday morning I| 
went, at 11 o’clock, expecting to 
find the congregation already 
assembled, and found the doors 
locked. It appeared that the 
clerk of the court had carried 
his papers into the room, prepar- 
atory to the opening of court on 
the next day, and had locked the 
room, taking the keys away. 

We thought, in as much as it 
had been announced, in all the 
papers, that we expected to meet 
there, that he might at least have 
given us notice of the necessity 
of our changing our plans ; but 
we made the best of the case,and 
adjourned to the Engine room, 
where quite a good audience 
soon caine together. But before 
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this time, or at any rate, by this 
time, the Church is completed, 
and the chief difficulties are 
passed. ‘There has been indeed 
a great deal to struggle against, 
owing, in part, to the great pecu- 
niary difficulties by which the 
mercantile community, in all our 
cities, has been perplexed, dur- 
ing the last year. But the deter- 
mination with which the good 
work has been _ prosecuted, 
leaves us nothing to fear for the 
future. ‘The character and stand- 
ing of those who are foremost in 
the cause are such, that all ob- 
stacles must rapidly disappear, 
from whatever cause they may 
arise. I admired the quietness 
with which every thing had been 
done. Although the church was 
almost finished, when I left, the 
fact of a church having beon 
begun, or thought of, was entire- 
ly unknown to a great’part of the 
inhabitants. It was commonly 
believed that the house was in- 
tended for the use of the Baptist 
society. Brother Peabody suc- 
ceeded me, and when I parted 
with him expected to remain 
there until June. His health 
was very much improved, and 
will probably soon be entirely 
restored. ‘That he will find en- 
couragement and success in his 
labours, I have no doubt. You 
shall hear from me again very 
soon. Yours, 
W. G. E. 





In New Orleans, I consider 
that we have already one church 
and that we shall very soon have 
another. The one to which I 
refer is, as you may suppose, 
the Rev. Mr. Clapp’s. His 


church is not called unitarian, 
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nor is it such, strietly speaking, 
but it is established upon pre- 
cisely the same principles with 
our churches, and the preaching 
which | heard there was, both 
in doctrine and style, such as 
we hear from pulpits of our own 
denomination. I believe indeed, 
that in some particulars, Mr. C. 
differs from us, but was not 
careful to ascertain. ‘That he is 
not a Trinitarian is certain, and 
from his discourses it appeared 
that in all leading points he near- 
ly or quite agrees with us. I 
am not sorry that he does not 
adopt our name, nor should I be, 
even if I thought that his views 
were entirely coincident with 
ours, because [| think that the 
name which he has adopted, 
“Independent Congregational,” is 
sufficiently designative, and less 
open to the objection so often 
made to ours, that it is sectarian. 
We do not contend for names— 
we care very little about great 
visible success in spreading our 
doctrines; wherever we find a 
church in which there is no 
creed acknowledged but the bi- 
ble, and no head but Christ, we 
feel pretty confident, that our 
doctrines will, sooner or later, be 
there acknowledged, under what- 
ever name they are preached.— 
Such has been the case in Mr. 
Clapp’s society. ‘Ten years ago, 
or thereabouts, it was Presbyte- 
rian, both in name and in doc- 
trines. ‘The assembly’s cate- 
chism was received, its correct- 
ness taken for granted, and, to 
all appearance, firmly believed. 
He was accused of heresy, tried 
and convicted, himself excluded 
from the Presbyterian commun- 
ion and his pulpit declared to be 


vacant. But his people were 
too much attached to him to be 
thus deprived of his services, 
and disregarding the decision of 
the Church, continued under his 
ministry, an independent congre- 
gation : the authority of the cate- 
ehism was no longer accounted 
supreme, and neither pastor nor 
people felt themselves any longer 
amenable to human tribunal.— 
The consequence is, that the 
catechism has now but very few 
adherents among them, and those 
who are still attached to it are 
not at all blindly so. I therefore 
feel entitled to say that we have 
one society already in New Or- 
leans, and it is the oldest and 
largest in that place. It may, 
perhaps, never be known asa 
Unitarian Society, but will be 
and is a foundation, from which 
the principles and doctrines, 
taught in our churches, will be 
imbibed. 

In regard to Mr. C’s., trial for 
heresy and other misdemeanors, 
I will say a word, in passing. It 
was a singular specimen of en- 
tire unfairness. Only the show, 
and that under but a flimsy dis- 
guise, of justice was granted.— 
The same individuals were his 
accusers, the witnesses against 
him and judges,—and these very 
persons, well known as personal- 
ly unfriendly to him! Yet it 
was a religious, I had better say 
theological, tribunal before which 
he was tried, and great parade 
of impartiality was made. Under 
such circumstances, it would 
not have been strange if his op- 
ponents had succeeded, and we 
may well be surprised that their 
success was so very partial. In 
fact, they proved against him, s° 
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far as their charges against his 
moral conduct were concerned, 
no more than could be proved 
against any man, namely, that he 
had sometimes expressed him- 
self unguardedly, and that he. 
had placed confidence in un- 
worthy friends. But all this 
is now an old story. Mr. Clapp 
is now highly esteemed by his 
society, and however much he 
may be suspected by those who 
seek for proofs of moral delin- 
quency on his part, they cannot 
pretend to know any thing by 
which his fitness for his office is 
rendered doubtful. He is, asa 
preacher, one of the most elo- 
quent that I everheard. Some- 
times, I was quite carried away 
by the torrent of his thoughts.— 
He is entirely extemporaneous 
in his language, but elaborates 
his ideas with great care,—a 
thing which extemporaneous 
preachers too often neglect.— 
How soon we shall have a 
church there, nominally as well 
as actually Unitarian, is a little 
doubtful, and depends, I think, 
upon the contingency of getting 
some well known and popular 
preacher to begin the work.— 
But if such a man as Mr. Dewey, 
or some one equally well known, 
would undertake the task, I am 
confident that six months would 
be long enough to gather a large 
congregation. This I say, not 
from mere general conversations, 
but as the result of careful ob- 
servation and a good deal of in- 
quiry. Nothing is needed but 
such a beginning, for the accom- 
plishment of a great amount of 
good. There are now in New 
Orleans hundreds who, before 
they went there, were accustom- 
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‘ed to go to Unitarian churches, 


and now attend no religious 
meetings. There are very many 
others, who have heard of Uni- 
tarianism afar off, and who would 
gladly welcome it. ‘The major- 
ity of the whole American popu- 
lation I firmly believe to be al- 
ready beyond the reach of Orth- 
odoxy—they see its inconsisten- 
cies, they take no interest in its 
modes of operation ; hence they 
bear the aspect of an irreligious 
people, and a great many of 
them are so in reality; buta 
large part of the evil might be 
removed and a new state of 
things introduced, if Christian 
principles and doctrines were 
presented in forms, which their 
reason can more readily approve, 
and with which their feelings 
can more readily sympathise.— 
It is to be most earnestly hoped, 
that this cause will present itself 
in its true light to some of our 
leading men; for it will be a 
shame and reproach to us, even 
down to the third and fourth gen- 
eration, if we suffer the present 
propitious moment to pass un- 
improved. 

efore I left the city, I saw 
and conversed with a number of 
Unitarians, who spoke very 
warmly upon.the necessity of 
having a church commenced im- 
They said, more 
than once, that if Eastern Unita- 
rians only understood the im- 
mense influence which New Or- 
leans is destined to exert upon 
the whole valley of the Mississip- 
pi, and the adaption of Unitari- 
an views to the wants of the 
Western character, they would 
leave no stone unturned until, 
not only in New Orleans, but in 
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every western city, they have. 
established churches and preach- 
ers. And this is true. What is 
a little money and a little self- 
denial now, compared with the 
glorious results which even we 
might witness, and by which 
future generations would be so 

eatly blessed? If we consid- 
er the local situation of N. Or- 
leans and the immense extent of 
country to which it is the natur- 
al outlet and emporium, we can- 
not help seeing that it is destined 
to be the largest and richest city 
in our Union. It will be a cul- 
pable negligence, if we, as a 
body of Christians, do not use 
our best efforts to sow good seed 
there now; the only seed which, 
in that soil, will ever grow, so as 
to bear much fruit. In addition 
to what I have said, I will only 
add, that some measures for the 
purchase of a lot of ground and 
for the raising funds for the erec- 
tion of a church, are already 
taken. I left the cause in the 
hands of Mr. Clapp and several 
others, who are abundantly com- 
petent to peform all that they 
promised. Mr. C. has already 
been partly instrumental in build- 
ing a Methodist church, and, I 
have little doubt, will be equally 
successful in regard to ours. 

I am obliged now to conclude, 
and remain your brother and 
friend, W. G.E. 





Sr. Lovis, Aprit 5, 1837. 

In St. Louis, our good cause 
is prospering very well. During 
my absence, which was six weeks 
longer than I anticipated, my 
place was. filled by Brother 
Cranch, who laboured very ac- 
ceptably through the winter in 
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this little portion of the great 
vineyard. 1 feel under great 
obligations to him for the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to me of 
visiting the South, as well as for 
the good influence which he ex- 
erted in my society. He has 
now gone to Peoria, where he 
will remain till summer, and 
where, as I hope, the fire which 
has been kindled will not be suf- 
fered to go out. Here we con- 
tinue to meet every Sunday, in 
our little, out-of-the-way-room, 
and certainly do rather more 
thanhold together. Every week 
I see some additions to our num- 
ber and an increasing interest in 
our cause. We begin to see to 
the end of the season of dis- 
couragements, and our prospects 
are decidedly good. We cannot 
be sufficiently thankful, when 
we look back to our very small 
beginning, that we are now, al- 
though yet a young and feeble 
society, beyond the fear of fail- 
ure. ‘Those who were the first 
upholders of the cause have 
reason to feel, as they do, that 
the work which they began has 
been very much blessed, and I 
hope that they will always, as 
they have heretofore done, mani- 
fest therein a growing interest 
in proportion as the number of 
their co-workers is increased.— 
And I can hardly forbear here 
expressing our sense of the im- 
portance of the aid which was 
extended to us by our friends in 
the Eastern cities. It may have 
seemed small to them, but to us 
it was every thing. For it 
came at the right time, when we 
did not feel strong enough even 
to begin, without something to 
rely upon beyond our own re- 
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sources. It enabled us to buy 
a lot of ground, in the best part 
of the city and upon the most 
favurable terms. ‘The one talent 
literally became five, and was as 
good to us as ten times the 
amount would be, if given.now. 
I believe that if we had been 
compelled to delay the purchase 
of a lot and the erection of a 
church until this time, that the 
project would have become al- 
most impracticable. To every 
individual, therefore, who then 
lent us ahelping hand we would 
return our sincere thanks. 

Our church is, however, not 
yet completed. The contract- 
ors promise to :et us have it in 
the course of next June, and if 
possible, will undoubtedly do so. 
They are now waiting for set- 
tled weather for plaistering, but 
at present nothing can be done, 
as we have just had the sever- 
est snow-storm known for some 
years. The house will not be 
dedicated until fall, at which 
time we must try to congregate 
a goodly number of our Clergy 
—and among them, of course, 
yourself and Mr. Peabody.— 
But we have not yet made any 
arrangements for that occasion. 
Sunday before last the Rev. Mr. 
Huntoon preached for me in the 
morning, by which all who heard 
him were much profited. I hope 
sincerely, that he will find it con- 
sistent with his duties to return 
and live in the West. His tal- 
ents are admirably adopted to 
this part of the country and how- 
ever much-his society in Mil- 
ton might lament his departure 
from them, the church at large 
would be greatly the gainer from 
the change. We need and 


ought to have active, energetic 
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men, and men of experience, in 
our western parishes. He met 
with a bad accident and had a 
narrow escape on the Illinois, 
the boat, in which he was, being 
sunk by coming in contact with 
another boat; but I trust that 
this will not discourage his 
making a second experiment in 
travelling upon that river. 

The good people of St. Louis 
have been, one and all, listening 
to the Rev. Mr. Maffitt, of the 
Methodist Church, during the 
last month. He has not varied 
essentially from what he was 
twenty years ago, when he first 
came to America, and therefore 
it is unnecessary to describe the 
style of his eloquence. So far 
as a good voice and a polished 
manner and great apparent earn- 
estness will go, he is certainly 
an accomplished orator. But he 
evidently never forgets himself 
in his subject, and, therefore, his 
most impassioned tones seem to 
me as cold as an icicle. His 
voice is the great charm, and 
that is unquestionably very 
sweet. But all this every body 
knows already. He has thought 
it advisable to preach one quite 
severe sermon against Unitari- 
ans, which has not raised my 
opinion of him as a man of sin- 
cerity. When men are bigoted 
because of their ignorance or 
the blindness of zeal, I make no 
complaints, but merely have 
compassion for them. Of Mr. M. 
however, I happen to know that 
he does not always think it his 
duty or policy to condemn us and 
that in some cities he is willing 
to recognize us as very good, 
or at least, very respectable 
Christians. 

Yours, W. G. E. 











14 Monthly 
Aron, ILu. Aprit 3, 1837. 
My Dear Brother: Having been 
confined several days with a 
touch of Bilious Fever, here pro- 
fanely called “ Sucker Baptism,” 
I while away an hour of conva- 
lescence, in giving you a brief 
account of a revival, which was 
got up by the Presbyterians 
about the middle of last Februa- 
ry, and in which they were join- 
ed by the Baptists and Metho- 
dists. I had thought for some 
time previous, that we had been 
permitted to go on very quietly, 
and pleased myself with the hope 
that the various denominations 
would allow each other to build 
up the Christian character in its 
own way without molestation— 
but I was mistaken. The revi- 
val lasted thirty days, three ser- 
vices a day—Ministers from 
other places were called in, and 
things went on very much as is 
usual on such occasions. Com- 
mittees were appointed by the 
Church, or self appointed, who 
waited upon almost all the mem- 
bers of my congregation, in their 
houses and stores, and conversed 
with them for hours upon their 
spiritual state, and tried to in- 
duce them to fall into their mea- 
sures. I confess that as many 
of the society were at the East, 
and some who were best ac- 
quainted with our views, and best 
able to defend them, and as most 
of those who came to hear me 
were simply inquirers, and had 
been educated in Calvinistic 
doctrines, I thought it probable 
that many would leave. But 
though the town was at the time 
dull, and no business doing, and 
there was a very general atten- 
dance upon the meetings and 
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great excitement, but one left, 
who has not as yet joined 
any church, and our audiences 
have been better than before. 
This I consider a tolerably fair 
proof that Calvinistic views are 
to very many here distasteful. | 
never witnessed a more tumul- 
tuous and riotous meeting than 
occurred one Sunday evening at 
the Methodist Church.. The 
area and several pews in front of 
the pulpit were occupied by men 
and women, clapping their hands 
and screaming simultaneously, 
at the very top of their voice, 
some crying one thing, some ano- 
ther. One woman who had com- 
pletely exhausted herself, was 
prostrate on the floor; one cried 
“the Devil is after me,” and a 
young woman was screaming 
with every contortion of body 
“God! God! God! Lord! Lord! 
Lord!” A_ circle surrounded 
them, some of whom were laugh- 
ing, and others upon whose faces 
were strongly painted amaze- 
ment, pity and grief. A stranger 
who did not know the purpose of 
the meeting, from the day, and 
the place, would certainly have 
thought it a drunken revel. It 
exceeded in extravagance, any 
thing I have ever witnessed, and 
I think every rational man must 
have come away mortified, and 
sorry for poor debased human 
nature. 

The invitation to come to the 
“anxious seat” at the Presbyte- 
rian Church was given in these 
words—‘“those of you who will 
renounce the world; &c. and 
come to Christ, are invited to 
come and be prayed for; but 
those of you who choose to ar- 
ray yourselves in hostility to God, 
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will stay behind.” I ought to 
mention, that ;;some gentlemen 
thought proper to address letters 
to some members of the Unita- 
rian Society upon their doctrinal 
views. ‘These statements need 
no comment. 

Mr. Briggs, the agent of the 
A. U. A. was here about the mid- 
die of December. He arrived 
after the services Sunday after- 
noon, and said he intended to 
have been here before, but was 
detained by the weather.. He 
remained till Tuesday, and I ex- 


ceedingly regret that he could’ 


not have given an address here, 
and seen more of the Society. 
Being, however, anxious to be at 
N. Orleans, and the weather 
continuing unfavorable, he saw 
but few of our members. And 
here let me correct a mistake of 
his, and a still greater one in the 
correspondence of the Monitor. 
In his letter in the Register, he 
says that seven or eight hundred 
dollars were subscribed here for 
preaching. in addition to the sub- 
scription for the Church. He 
misunderstood one of the Socie- 
ty who showed him a nominal 
estimate. No such subscription 
has been made. The current 
expenses for the first six months 
were met by a few individuals, 
who saw that nothing was lack- 
ing. The “Monitor” not only 
gives an entirely different ver- 
sion of his statement, but makes 
the actual subscription for the 
Church $4,000 less than it is. I 
mention this, as it is important 
to know exactly the state of 
things. 

Allow me also to correct ano- 
ther statement which I have seen 
In several eastern papers, viz: 
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that there are a good many Uni- 
tarians in Alton. Now the truth 
is, there are very few. There 
are a great many N. England 
men, but generally from places 
where our views are not preva- 
lent. There are not twelve indi- 
viduals who have sat regularly 
under Unitarian preaching in 
town. My congregation is al- 
most exclusively composed of 
young men, who knew nothing of 
Unitarianism till this winter.— 
Many have assured. me that for 
several years they have attended 
no Church, being dissatisfied 
with the popular theology.— 
Strangers have repeatedly come 
here under the impression that 
Alton was a_ Unitarian settle- 
ment, but their eyes soon tell 
them that many denominations 
are strongly represented. Do 
not these facts show the neces- 
sity of providing instruction for 
that large and intelligent portion 
of the western population who 
will embrace our views or none? 
I have only to add that the So- 
ciety voted, a few evenings ago, 
to purchase a lot for a Church, 
which is beautifully situated— 
cost about $4,000. This will 
nearly exhaust their funds, and 
they do not contemplate building 
till another year. The Episco- 
pal “hurch is fast going up. 
Yours truly, 
C. A. F. 





A Svecrstion. — We per- 
ceive the Boston Courier re- 
commends that Mr. Alcott be 
presented to the Grand Jury 
on account of his book. We 
respectfully suggest, in addi- 
tion, that the indictment be in 
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the words of that formerly 
found against Socrates the son 
of Sophroniscus. In Xenoph- 
on’s memorabilia, chap. 1, it 
runs thus :— “ Socrates is ac- 
cused of not believing in the 
Gods in which the city be- 
lieves, but introducing other 
new divinities; he Js also ac- 
cused of corrupting the minds 
of the young.” The two ca- 
ses would then be exactly par- 
allel—Or perhaps the form as 
given by Plato, (Apolog. Soc. 
§3.) would be thought more 
suitable. “Socrates is accused 
of searching out things under 
the earth, and above the hea- 
vens, of making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, and of 
teaching others the same.” 


We obsérve that a certain 
writer who signs his name Al- 
gernon Sidney, has addressed 
a series of letters to Dr. Chan- 
ning. blaming him for his letter 
to Mr. Birney, and his other 
heresies, on the subject of 
slavery. We have met with 
but two of them—the first and 
last. The first was not very 
striking——the other was a 
better written article. The 
only means we possess of 
knowing what their effect has 
been, is derived from the fact 
of a gentleman’s calling upon 
us to geta copy of Channing 
on Slavery, and the letter to 
Birney. He said he had read 
one of the Algernon Sidney 
letters, and it had interested 
him in Dr. Channing’s views 
so much, as to induce him to 


ride to Louisville to find a copy 
of his work if possible. Such 
seems to be the natural result 
of the anti-abolitionist wri- 
tings. Their true policy is to 
keep silent. As it is, they do 
exactly what the abolitionists 
want done, and cannot do 
themselves. They circulate 
all through the South a knowl- 
edge of Abolition movements. 
If Duff Green had deliberately 
proposed to devote himself to 
helping on abolition, he could 
not have done more than he 
has already by his Telegraph. 
The abolitionists write a fla- 
ming piece against Slavery. 
They wish to get it circulated 
at the South, but cannot do it. 
Whereupon Duff Green kind- 
ly comes forward to their aid, 
publishes it in his paper, calls 
attention to it as a most horri- 
ble piece, and sends it to ev- 
ery slaveholder in the South- 
ern country. The anti-aboli- 
tion spirit at the South does 
almost seem a frenzy. 


Annvuat Meetine, A.U. A. 
By the time our May number 
reaches Boston, it will be near 
the season for ——. the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian 
Association. We may pre- 
dict a joyful and interesting, 
as well as useful gathering this 
year. For several years, we 
regarded this meeting as [a- 
ther an occasion of mourning 
than of congratulation. It on- 
ly shewed what a deep apathy 
had gathered over most of our 
denomination, clergy as well 
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as laity, in regard toall active 
measures for extending the in- 
fluence of our sentiments and 
views. We met in the Berry 
Street Church, and talked.— 
Many fine speeches were no 
doubt made. The audience 
were informed that the coun- 
try, far and near, was ripe for 
Unitarian Christianity — that 
it was the religion for the peo- 
ple—the religion of the future 
—the religion which must 
spread like wildfire, &c. &c. 
But not a word was said about 
doing anything to bring about 
these desirable results. ' The 
general opinion seemed to be 
that people could call on him 
of whom they had not heard, 
that they could hear without 
a preacher, and preach with- 
out being sent. And though 
there were some whose zeal 
was not in name and word on- 
ly, but in deed and in truth, 
they were quite eclipsed by 
those who came to the meet- 
ing to talk about the excel- 
lence of Unitarian Christian- 
ity, and then going their way, 
seemed straightway to forget 
what manner of men they 
were. 

But thanks be to God, bet- 
ter days have come! The de- 
nomination is awake and ac- 
tive, and filled in a great de- 
gree, with a strong desire to 
perform its duty in bearing 
witness to the truth. A mis- 
sionary spirit, which is the 
true spirit of Christ—a spirit 
which feels that he is my 
neighbour who dwells at the 
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“farthest Ind"—so he needs 
my help and I can help him ; 
this spirit is at work in the 
bosoms of our brethren. And 
its fruits are now beginning to 
appear. The generous sub- 
scriptions during the past year 
to the funds of the association; 
—the number of missionaries 
sent out by its aid; the travels 
and preaching of the General 
Secretary ; the new Churches 
formed ; the buildings for pub- 
lic worship just completed at 
different important points ;— 
these things manifest that we 
are beginning to be awake to 
our duties. Some of our breth- 
ren are as yet, rather antino- 
mian in their views. They 
hold that a Christian minister 
was sent into the world chiefly 
to read a well written sermon 
to his society every Lord’s 
day, and that it is all vanity 
and vexation of spirit to have 
any thing to do with Sunday 
Schools, missions, temperance 
societies, the ministry at large, 
&c. &c. One of our breth- 
ren of strong conservative fee- 
lings, took occasion, we be- 
lieve, to congratulate his con- 
gregation that they had suc- 
ceeded for 20 years, in keeping 
themselves from doing an 

thing.“Their strength,” he said, 
“was to sit still.” We think, 
however, that there are not 
now many among us, who 
would think it an occasion for 
special thankfulness to God 
that their society had been 
preserved from doing too much 
in his cause. The fear which 
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has hitherto, we know, been 
honestly entertained, that 
there was danger of becoming 
sectarian, is now generally 
seen to be groundless, and the 
denomination is entering with 
heart and hand into the great 
work of carrying light to such 
as sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 
Accordingly, we expect that 
the approaching meeting will 
be one of action, not of decla- 
mation. There are several 
subjects which it is very desi- 
rable to have brought before 
the attention of our friends. 
The Western Theological 
School is one ofthese. Ano- 
ther, quite as important, is of 
a Western Agent who shall 
reside in our cities and be 
wholly occupied in travelling 
through this country, preach- 
ing, assisting the brethren at 
their different points of labor, 
and encouraging their hearts 
and hands. It is seen by 
every one who passes through 
this region that those of us 
who are situated alone each 
on our solitary watch tower, 
in these western cities, have 
more laid upon us than we 
are able properly to perform. 
Itis.of much greater impor- 
tance that we should be as- 
sisted by occasional help, and 
our societies sustained, than 
that new ones should be all 
built up. We hope that this 
subject will be brought before 
the association, and some defi- 
nite action taken upon it.— 
While our friends are all to- 
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gether will not some one an- 
swer “here am I! send me”— 
to the question “whom shall 
we send, and who shall go for 
us!” 

Our Boston subscribers com- 
plain, as we are told, that they 
do not get the Messenger re- 
gularly. Some of them are 
disposed to discontinue in con- 
sequence. We are sorry for 
it, and do not know how to 
help them. All the numbers 
have been carefully sent. They 
go together, and if any are not 
received, it can only be occa- 
sioned by the negligence of 
the clerks who open the bun- 
dles in Boston. -We wish our 
agents there would take a lit- 
tle pains to have this matter 
righted, instead of writing ta 
us about it, as though we, at 
this end of the line, could at- 
tend to the difficulties which 
accrue at the other. If any of 
our subscribers who have not 
received any of their numbers 
during the last six months will 
call at the post office, they will 
probably find them lying there. 


_ 





The following new books are lying 
on ovr table:— 

1. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works.— 
Philadelpbia, James Kay, jun. Boston, 
James Munree & Co.; 1837. 

2. Sparks’ American Biography, Vol. 
vi.—W. Pinkney, W. Ellery, Cotton 
Mather, Boston; Hilliard, Gray & Co. 

3. Memoir of Rev. Bernard Whit- 
man, by Jason Whitman. Beoston.— 
Benjamin, N. Green, 1837. 

This edition of Wordsworth isa treat 
to all who love good poetry. We men- 
tion it chiefly that those who want 8 
handsome and complete edition of the 
works of this beautiful and profound 
writer may know where to find it. 
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